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Beyond Discovery 


OLUMBUS DISCOVERED America, but Colum- 

bus never learned much about the con- 
tinent to which he so adventurously led the 
way: he only discovered it. It was given to 
others who came after him to reach beyond 
his discovery, until we today know something 
of its power, its beauty scattered from ocean 
shore to mountain peak. Yes, until we today 
may know the soul of a nation which can be 
aroused from lethargy to heroic deeds. 

How far will discovery lead? There are 
some words in the Book of Job which throw 
this question into bold relief. Job, in giving 
answer to Bildad, remarked that the knowl- 
edge his cynical friend had of God was but 
fragmentary. All these things, he said, were 
but the outskirts of His ways. These words 
are provocative. 

Here stands Christ. We discovered him 
long ago. We know that he bears a blessed 
name. We have uttered it a thousand times. 
We have thought of him as one who has left 
unto this world a moral heritage. We have 
spoken of the divinity in him—a divinity not 
unlike ours, only more excellent. But if we 
cannot say more of Christ than this, we are 
still in the outskirts. Even Christ himself knew 
that to discover him was not enough. It was 
he who waved us on to discovery beyond him 
when he said, “He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father.” 

To see only Christ is to stop short of the 
high goal. How great is our loss, when we dis- 
cover him, and having discovered him, like 
Columbus, sail back to Spain. How foolish it 
is to reach the high mountain top and then, 


with never a look about, turn back. What is 
the good of it? How little has been done. How 
little has been seen. How frequently it is so 
with us. We discover Christ and nothing comes 
of it. Nothing is behind us but an excruciating 
climb and nothing at all before us. 

If we would but look from the mountain, 
we would behold a new vista. Beyond Christ, 
we would see God. Not as the mind can con- 
ceive of him, but as the heart can grasp him. 
Not only as the fashioner of the universe, 
but as a tender hand upon a feverish brow. 

Here beyond Christ we would see our fel- 
low men, not as so many creatures crowding 
the city streets, bent upon their own little 
tasks, but as individual human beings, living 
even as we—their needs as vibrant as yours 
and mine, their hopes and wants as real as 
ours. 


H ERE BEYOND CHRIST we would see mercy 
and forgiveness..This mercy without which 
our days are empty; this forgiveness which we 
constantly need to bring to the thresholds of 
others. If we have seen all these things because 
we have seen Christ, then we have left the 
outskirts far behind and we have gone way 
beyond discovery. 

We have discovered much, and now that 
discovery is ours we can no longer evade this 
provocative question: “How far have we gone 
beyond discovery?” Have we pressed on to 
Christ, our Savior—ours and the world’s? Or 
have we only made a discovery and then, like 
Columbus long ago, looked for the trade winds 
and sailed back to Spain? 


’ 


ARNOLD HILMAR LOWE 


Pastor, Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Two articles in this issue are presented 
%o our readers in recognition of Reforma- 
Hion Sunday, October 31: “From Catholic 
Priest to Presbyterian Pastor” (page 20) 
and “What the Reformation Means to Us” 
by Henry Sloane Coffin (page 18). 
Henry Sloane Coffin is known and loved 
in the Presbyterian Church as a former 
Moderator (1943-44). Last year he com- 
spleted an extensive lecture tour for the 
[joseph Cook Foundation to the Philip- 
Moines, China, Siam, India, and Egypt, 
[speaking on the topic “God Confronts 
PMan in History.” Recently he took part 
in the World Missions Assembly, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, where he addressed the open- 
ing session October 6, on “The Advance 
Guard in the World Mission.” 


“Not Lost in the Shuffle,” by Lois Rea 
(page 15) is a story born of personal ex- 
perience. Mrs. Rea and her husband 
started going to the Webster Groves 
Church, in the outskirts of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, four or five years ago and were 
‘struck by its friendly atmosphere. She 
started making note of the specific things 
the church was doing to keep its members 
from getting lost in the shuffle, and the 
illustrated article in this issue is the result. 

The Reas, who have a ten-year-old 
daughter, recently moved to Florida on a 
somewhat tentative basis—they rented 
their Missouri house furnished, left their 
cocker spaniel with a relative, and kept 
their membership in the Webster Groves 
Presbyterian Church. 


This issue introduces as a regular fea- 
ture “What Would You Do?” (page 25) 
with questions from readers and answers 
by the Reverend Raymond I. Lind- 

nist, D.D., of the First Presbyterian 


Church of Orange, 
‘3 fe ginnings in the “What 
<e Would You Do?” 
f panel run in connec- 
r tion with “I Am Anti- 
Semitic” (June 19), 
which aroused such a 
tremendous response 
that we decided to 
make such questions a 
regular series, invit- 
= —— ing readers to send in 
ete 2 ao) their own queries on 
Fes vt ethical problems. Mr. 
Lindquist, who under- 
es the answer end at our invitation, 
laims no special powers of omniscience 
ut has had broad experience m work 
th young people. 
For a man on the young side himself, 
Re’s seen quite a lot of the world and the 
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New Jersey. The de- 
partment had its be- 
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different kinds of people in it. He was 
born in a manse in Nebraska and brought 
up in California and Texas. When he was 
in college, he spent summers picking cot- 
ton in the South, plowing corn in the 
Midwest, selling groceries in the San 
Joaquin Valley, and once worked as a 
night clerk in a hotel in Chicago’s Al 
Capone district. On two trips to Europe 
and Asia, he lived among the people and 
studied religious and social conditions first 
hand. This was after he was awarded a 
fellowship in seminary for study abroad 
in comparative religion. He attended 
Wheaton (Illinois) College, Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School, Princeton University 
for an M.A. in philosophy, and Princeton 
Seminary. The eleventh minister of the 
historic old First Church of Orange, he 
spends week-days during the summer 
pushing a garden tractor around a small 
tract of land in Sussex County. He is 
married and has a son, seven. 


Jim Hoffman, who wrote “Ministry 
to Miners” (page 4), is one of the asso- 
ciate editors of PRESBYTERIAN Lire. His 
byline has appeared before, under such 


articles as the Alaska story in the May 22 
issue and “Toynbee Is Hopeful,” April 
24. Jim was teaching in the high school 
at New Hope, Pennsylvania, when he de- 
cided he preferred editorial work and 
made the switch to P. L. last March. 
Acquiring a new job and a new daughter 
all in one week almost proved too much 
for him—he was laid up for several days 
on the heels of it. Since that time, Jim 
has been commuting daily from New 
Hope, a two-hour trip begun at 6:45 A.m., 
but a recent move to a Philadelphia suburb 
deprives him of the distinction of being 
the sleepiest man on the staff. 

Jim’s writing experience began in col- 
lege (he attended Dickinson College at 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, two years, worked 
two, and finished up at Pennsylvania 
State College). While at Dickinson, he 


sold his first article, to The Woman. A 


take-off on the then-current crop of arti- 
cles advising wives to stay glamorous to 
keep their husband’s interest, it argued 
for looking and being oneself. Since Hoff- 
man was unmarried at the time the pro- 
ceeds went to buy up copies to keep his 
friends from joshing him. This situation 
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was remedied three months after his grad- 
uation, when he married Elizabeth Parkin- 
son, a girl he had met in his freshman 
English class when they were assigned to 
the same debating team. They've taken 
pretty much the same views ever since: 
both write, both are Presbyterian, and 
Jim reports that Betsy follows exactly the 
ideas he expressed in his magazine article. 


Jim was already at work on a war job | 
when graduation time arrived in 1944; he | 


received his diploma and initiation to Phi 
Beta Kappa by mail. Later he taught an 
Army special training unit for illiterates 
and non-English speaking soldiers—he 
says the best discussion on religion he 
ever had was with a South American, in 
sign language, pidgin French, and doodles. 
The Hoffmans are members of the New 


Hope Presbyterian Church and have two | 


children, Sterrett and Elizabeth. 


Robert Root comes close to meeting a 
boy’s adventurous idea of a roving re- 
porter. With a letterhead reading “Beirut 


— Madura (India) — Shanghai — Tokio,” | 


correspondence from him is apt to turn 
up from almost any part of the globe. 
“Feathered Missionaries” (page 27) came 
direct from India. From there he was 


heading for China and after that Ames. | 


Iowa, which is home. A free-lance re- 
ligious writer, Mr. Root formerly handled 
relief publicity for the World Council of 
Churches in Geneva. 


The Cover pictures Dick Smith, the 
Miners’ Minister,” talking to Robert 
Jasper, vice president of the union local, 
on the front steps of a house at Richard, 
West Virginia. Mr. Jasper’s wife is a 
mainstay in young people’s work at the 
mining mission. (Photograph by Acme.) 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


The October 30th issue will feature an 
article called “Christian Education—Fam- 
ily Style” by Helen and Raymond Kearns, 
on the parents’ interest in the new Presby- 
terian curriculum, “Christian Faith and 
Life.” In “My Friends Won’t Believe It,” 
Ernest Ackerman will tell the story of a 
man who left a highly paid career at 
forty-three to study for the ministry. Also 
scheduled is a picture story showing the 
activities of the Presbyterian-run Labor 
Temple in New York City. 








A Westminster Fellowship Worke 
otes 6 cen & meaen pouiy eae 
to a Puerto Rican farme 


MODERN MISSION 


Missionaries of a hundred years ago m 
have thought that instruction in chick 
raising was not the way to preach tk 
Gospel. Even though India was opens 
to Christianity through better plough 
and heavier chickens, mission work 
century ago was not so diversified as now 

Methods of support have also changei 
The plan of paying donors an annuity, 
their gifts was adopted seven decades ag 
Widows, and others with capital on whid 
they relied for support, wanted to gir 
money to the Mission Boards, but needed 
the income. The Presbyterian Boards¢ 
fered annuities. 

Thousands of folk have adopted t 
Annuity Plan. They give freely to t 
Mission work of the Church and rece 
a regular unchanging income as long 
they live. The amount of payment ¢ 
pends upon the annuitant’s age at ti 
of purchase. Savings thus go to ht 
missions for years to come. There is 
reinvestment problem, no estate tax, 
inheritance tax. Arrangements can 
made to have the income go to two pe 
sons during their lifetimes, if desir 
An annuity makes an excellent gift to 
aged friend or relative. 

Let us tell you all the details. Send t 
coupon today. 


PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 10,N.Y. = |0-# 


I'd like to make my money work forever. Pleet 
tell me what percent income | would receive, # 


DAY 
At the present time | am most interested in 
DC Missions in America C0 Missions Abrood 
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What Do We Want? 

« Ihave just read Paul C. Payne’s “What 
Do We Want?” in PResBYTERIAN LIFz, 
September 18. This article alone is worth 
the price of a year’s subscription. Its in- 
dictment is so clear and convincing that 
were the 2,000,000 who should take the 
magazine to read it and consider their re- 
sponsibility, one church at least would be 
different, and we might have the begin- 
ning of the end of foolhardy diplomacy 
and legislation. This article ought to be 
reprinted in book form and sent to every 
| Chick legislator marked “personal” and “urgent.” 
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each th —COoONRAD VANDERVELDE 
s opens Dean Emeritus, College of Emporia 

Emporia, Kans. 
plo gD 


work #« Congratulations on your publication of 
1 as now Paul Payne’s address “What Do We 
Want?” It should be read from every 
pulpit in the United States. I would be 
pleased to see more of the same type of 
—Boyp HANNA 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


inuity 0 
ades ago material in your pages. 
on whid 


om « I wish politely to take exception to 
t neil certain statements in Paul Payne’s article. 
oards #8 He says, “No candidate has yet sounded 

a trumpet call to rouse the magnificent 
ted th idealism slumbering in the hearts of the 
American people.” Dr. Payne evidently 


2 7 did not hear the wonderful speech of Her- 
1 rect bert Hoover at the National Republican 
} long convention in which the spiritual concept 


nent d@gof the party’s obligation was described. 
Nor could he have heard the speech of 
acceptance by Governor Dewey in which, 
_ ‘among other things, he said, “Spiritually, 
cre §Miwe have yet to find the means to put to- 
> tax, gether the world’s broken pieces, to bind 
can up its wounds, to make a good society, a 
community of men of good will that fits 
our dreams....” §©—GerorGE L. DENNY 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The news columns of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire, July 17 issue, credited the “em- 
phasis upon Christian principles and faith” 
in the addresses given by Mr. Hoover and 
Governor Dewey at the Republican con- 
ion in June. If Dr. Payne seems to 
lerlook these speeches, it is because his 
iress was delivered at General Assem- 
'y in May.—Tue Epirors. 


Send t 


10-46? 
peony Ureatest Story” 
sive, 1 m« Who is the artist that painted the beau- 


-s tiful picture of Christ calling the fisher- 
yeak @men in the September 18 issue of Pres- 
; BYTERIAN LIFE? —Rutu E. Davis 
brood New York, N.Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN Lire apologises for its 
clerical error in not crediting the source. 
“EB The picture was reprinted by permission 
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of Westminster Press. It looks even more 
beautiful in four colors in the book from 
which it was taken, “The King Nobody 
Wanted,” a new curriculum elementary 
reader.—THE Epitors. 


On Marriage and Divorce 


« At a recent meeting of our session the 
action of the General Assembly of 1946 
concerning marriage and divorce was dis- 
cussed. It was felt that many in the 
Church did not know the history of this 
action. I was directed to request that you 
print the General Assembly’s action and 
the reason for it in your magazine. We 
felt that in this way the information would 
spread throughout the whole Church mem- 
bership. —Rev. SETH N. GENUNG 

Troy, N.Y. 


The stand of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., on marriage and divorce is stated 
in the Confession of Faith, Chapter XXIV, 
as follows: V. ...In the case of adultery 
after marriage, it is lawful for the inno- 
cent party to sue out a divorce, and after 
the divorce to marry another, as if the 
offending party were dead. 

VI. Although the corruption of man be 
such as is apt to study arguments, unduly 
to put asunder those whom God hath 
joined together in marriage; yet nothing 
but adultery, or such willful desertion as 
can no way be remedied by the Church or 
civil magistrate, is cause sufficient of dis- 
solving the bond of marriage: wherein a 
public and orderly course of proceeding 
is to be observed; and the persons con- 
cerned in it not left to their own wills 
and discretion in their own case. 

The action taken by the 158th General 
Assembly in 1946 reaffirmed the historic 
stand of the Church on marriage and 
divorce and is reprinted herewith. 

In view of communications received by 
the General Council and the officers of the 
General Assembly with respect to alleged 
laxities on the part of Presbyterian min- 
isters in the marriage of divorced persons 
the following recommendations are pre- 
sented for adoption: 

That the Stated Clerk be directed to 
send a communication to each presbytery, 
setting forth the specific law of the Church 
on marriage and divorce as contained in 
the following provision of the Directory 
for Worship, Chapter XII, Section X: 

‘All ministers who are requested to 
marry divorced persons should exercise 
great care lest they join together those 
whose marriage the Church cannot ap- 
prove. Upon satisfactory evidence of the 
facts in the case, they may remarry the 
innocent party to whom a divorce has 
been granted on scriptural grounds, but 

(Contipued on page 30) 
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Masterpieces 


of Religious 
Verse 


Edited by JAMES DALTON 
MORRISON 


2020 poems by over 900 poets 


@ Poetry lovers will find that MASTER- 
PIECES OF RELIGIOUS VERSE super- 
sedes virtually every other anthology they 
own. It is larger—containing more than 
1500 poems not found in any other one 
anthology; it is more convenient, with a 
wealth of cross references. It enables one 
to find exactly the poem wanted, and, more- 
over, gives one a selection of ancient and 
modern poets not to be found elsewhere 
from which to choose. 


@ “A breath-taking book, unquestionably the 
most complete and valuable collection of 
the poetry of religion ever brought to- 
gether. This superb book is a major event 
in both religion and literature, for which a 
great multitude of people will give fervent 
thanks.”-—HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 

large format (Tus 10%), beaut 
fully printed and beund, is a refer- 


ence and gift book you will cherish 
as long as you use it, 


At your bookseller, $5.00 
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Ministry to Miners 


By JAMES W. HOFFMAN 


Dick Smith and his associates of the Mountaineer Mining Mission are “flinging 


es 


a handful of stars 


Pastor Dick Smith (left) dons helmet with lamp to call on parishioners a 
thousand feet underground. Miners appreciate his genuine interest in their 
work, his willingness to share dirt, danger, and discomfort of the shafts. 
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into the darkness, danger, and drab routine of mining life. 


HE CHILDREN of the soft-coal mining 

camps around Morgantown, West Vir. 
ginia, are like children everywhere. They 
worry about their grades at school, like 
swimming, baseball, and trips to the mov- 
ies in Morgantown. The older ones date 
and dance and dream of a wedding some. 
day. 

And the minister in that wedding day- 
dream is very likely to be Dick Smith 
Presbyterian pastor. Dick, who is director 
of the Mountaineer Mining Mission oj 
the Board of National Missions, looks a 
good deal like Bing Crosby, and couldn‘ 
be a bit more popular with the kids if he 
were. For Dick is a sort of patron-hen 
to the coal country children. Ever sine 
he came in 1941, Dick Smith has bem 
everybody’s uncle. 

Parents are pleased that the children 
feel that way about “Reverend Smith,” for 
they know what the minister’s work has 
meant to the coal country. Before he 
came, there wasn’t much religious activity 
in the mining camps. Various denomini- 
tions made sporadic attempts to put dow 
roots, but worship services and revivals 
were few and far between, and religion 
failed to enter vitally into the daily live 
of the people. 

The Presbyterians had been there in 
1929, when Mary Baintor had laid the 
groundwork for a strong mission. Bu 
Miss Baintor had to leave, and like every: 
thing else during the depression in the 
coal country, the mission languished. 

Steve Reddish, big, blond miner, elder 
of the church at Bethlehem tells how it 
was: “Before Reverend Smith came, Ww 
just didn’t have a church. Oh, other out 
fits came—and just stayed long enough to 
remind us we ought to have a church 
They'd send a minister around maybe 
once every two weeks, or once a month 
Anyway, that’s all they did.” 

So, without entirely losing the Chriv 
tian faith, the people of the mining camps 
had drifted away from the Church ané 
from religious influence. Christianity w# 
something remembered from way back 
People “got religion,” but it didn’t stick 
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The hard, hazardous life of the mines de- 
manded a concrete, real-life Christianity 
that clung to a man day in and day out, 
a faith that got into his recreation, into 
his home—and into the pits. 

When Dick and his wife first came to 
West Virginia, they set up in The Shack, 
a rambling many-roomed structure at 
Pursglove, near the shaft opening of a 
mine. They put the building in shape to 
stand the hard usage of a recreation hall, 
and built a steeple to make it look the 
part of a church. They set aside a room 
for a library, and stocked it with 3,500 
volumes, some of them contributed by the 
late President and Mrs. Roosevelt. 

The Shack became the headquarters for 
such a variety of activities as the mining 
camp had never seen: Sunday school and 
church services, held regularly; West- 
minster Fellowship, Vacation Bible 
Schools, and week-day religious education 
for adults; radio programs over Morgan- 
town’s WAJR; adult classes in mining 
taught by Dr. Charles Holland of the 
Mineral Industries School of West Vir- 
| ginia University, and recreation programs 
and scout troops for young people. 

The Mission grew, and its fame spread. 
Letters came to Pastor Smith from Aus- 
tralia, Germany, Hawaii, Brazil, heralding 
his success and asking advice about sim- 
ilar projects abroad. The Board of Na- 
tional Missions sent assistants, and moved 
the Smiths into Morgantown to coordinate 
an expanded mission to take in all the 
mining camps within a thirty-mile radius. 


Serve four mining towns 


Today The Shack is in the charge of 
Reverend Nevin Kendell and a student 
assistant. Mr. Smith directs the activities 
of this project (officially known as Purs- 
glove Community Presbyterian Church), 
and of churches in three other mining 
towns: Bethlehem, Four States, and Jor- 
dan. In addition, Mr. Smith and his other 
assistants, the Reverend Mark Abernethy 
and the Reverend Leroy Dillener, operate 
mission stations and recreation centers 
scattered all through the knobby hills sur- 
rounding Morgantown. No one in the coal 
country doubts any more that the Pres- 
byterians have come: to stay. 

Leaders of both labor and management 
have been lavish in their praise of the 
Presbyterian program. Owners have given 
openhandedly to the new churches and 
their social projects; when the hat is 
passed around down in the pits, mention- 
ing “Presbyterian,” or “Reverend Smith” 
insures its being filled quickly. 

K. C. Adams, editor of the United 
Mine Workers Journal, a national maga- 
tine, describes the Mountaineer Mining 
Mission as “a splendid service.” 

William Doolittle, president of Con- 


solidation Coal Company of West Vir- 
ginia says, “We're enthusiastic about the 
work of the Mission. Dick Smith’s achieve- 
ments among the mining people are thor- 
Ocroper 16, 1948 


Children’s activities are given top priority by staff of the Mountaineer Mining 
Mission. (Above) Mrs. “Bea” Smith teaches junior choir. She also directs 
recreation program. (Below) Miners’ youngsters have healthful summers of 
fun and friendship at swimming pool built by management, labor, and church. 
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Dick’s unflagging energy is matched by his wife’s. In addition to working with 
miners’ children and rearing her own three. Bea is Dick’s clerk-typist. 
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To teach youngsters of diverse national and racial backgrounds how to play, work, 


and worship together, Pastor 


Smith takes time to be friendly. He plays baseball, doubles as comedian and athlete, and MC’s an amateur contest, 


oughly worthwhile. The fact that we're 
supporting his projects speaks for itself.” 

But Dick Smith’s first obstacle was the 
feeling of the people that he wouldn’t 
stay. “We liked him,” one miner’s wife 
said, “but we kept wondering when he’d 
leave us, like all the rest. We weren't 
anxious to pitch in and help him at first 
because we thought he’d just let us down 
in the end.” 

Dick Smith’s wife, who is small and 
slight, smiles about those early days. “The 
first year it took plenty of staying power,” 
she says, “but I guess Presbyterians are 
noted for that.” 

Her husband laughed. “That first win- 
ter in The Shack there was just one room 
we could live in, and little heat. Bea’s 
family said I ought to be horsewhipped 
for making a woman live in those condi- 
tions, and there were times I thought they 
were right.” 

But Bea Smith must have thrived on 
this regimen, for it wasn’t long till she 
was taking charge of recreation groups 
of teen-agers, some of whom were not yet 
molded to the give-and-take of wholesome 
play. 

The Smiths stayed in the coal country 
because they saw that the miners needed 
the religion of Christ. The men were be- 
ginning, then, to get regular work in the 
pits. A decent wage for one of the most 
dangerous jobs in the world looked within 
reach. But the years of total poverty and 
hopelessness had left scars in every soul 
in the camps. There were scars of fear 
and resentment that only religion could 
cure. 

The miners needed the Gospel of the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
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of man. Most of them were second- and 
third-generation Americans, yet they had 
been made to feel like foreigners. More- 
over, with twenty-six national groups rep- 
resented at Scotts Run, many men who 
worked together in the pits felt like for- 
eigners to each other. Scotts Run and the 
other camps were not real communities. 
They were united only in their feeling of 
separation from the rest of America. 

In thoroughly “American” Morgantown, 
many regarded the neighboring mine peo- 
ple as beyond the pale. “If a miner came 
to town and got drunk,” Smith says, “he 
wasn’t just a man on a bender, he was a 
miner, they said, acting like a miner.” 
Most of the miners had been through pub- 
lic school; all but the oldest could read 
and write our language. Yet too many 
remembered the mine-owner who, decades 
back, when told of the sufferings of the 
widows of mine-blast victims, roared, 
“Sufferings? Nonsense! —those people 
don’t suffer. Why, they can’t even speak 
English!” Such callousness rankles, even 
after a generation. 


Brought them together 

Dick Smith found a live animosity 
between owners and workers, but he knew 
that there were men of good will on both 
sides. He found them and brought them 
together. One of the many tangible re- 
sults of that meeting of minds and hearts 
across the chasm of class was the $50,000 
swimming pool at Pursglove. It was 
planned, built, and paid for by owners and 
miners together. A bronze plaque on the 
bathhouse contains the names of the union 
president, the Negro high school principal, 
the county superintendent of schools, the 


president of the Pursglove Coal Company, 
and the Presbyterian minister who headed 
up the building of the seventy-five-by- 
thirty-foot pool. The bogey of class is far 
from banished, but the love and hard work 
of Dick Smith has blurred its outlines not 
a little. 

The imminence of death on the job 
makes the miner’s need of religion all the 
more poignant. Most owners are scrupu- 
lously careful about safety. They follow 
engineers’ recommendations to the letter 
and rigidly enforce safety regulations, 
These precautions have been effectix 
Great disasters like the Centralia explosi 
last year are rare. Yesterday such traf 
dies were taken for granted in the a 
country. Today they are shocking. 

But mining is an intrinsically dang 
ous job. Men may no longer be killed® 
the tens or hundreds, but they are kil 
by twos and threes. Day by day, we 
after week, death piles up a terrible t 
in the pits. Only 10 per cent of the deaf 
are caused by fires and explosions. Fif 
per cent are the result of “falls” of ¢ 
or rock from the ceiling of a shaft. Se 
men die when they get in the path of 
cars. Others are crushed by the cutter 
machine that looks like a gigantic allige 
with an endless belt of teeth that gn 
into the wall of coal and slice it de 
like cake. There is hardly a family inf 
coal country that has not had a rela 
killed, or one maimed, in the mines. 
number of cripples seen in coal to 
would make a stranger think the reg 
had been through a long, terrible civil ¥ 
Harold Ickes, former Secretary of 
terior, said when he took charge of # 
nation’s mines in May, 1943: “Since Pe 
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bor, more men have been killed and 
d in the coal mines of the United 
ates than have been reported killed, 
nded, and missing in action by all 
nches of the armed forces.” (From 
Men and Coal, by McAllister Coleman.) 
On April 3, 1947, John L. Lewis, Presi- 
nt of the United Mine Workers of 
merica, testified before the House Sub- 
mittee on Miners’ Welfare of the 
lommittee on Education and Labor, say- 
in part: “During the five years that 
have enumerated, 1942 to 1946 inclu- 
, there were total accidents in the 
ining industry of 322,637 . . . of which 
29 were fatal, leaving thousands of 
dows and more thousands of dependent 
iidren.” This statement went unchal- 
ged. 


Not so out of line 


Actuaries recognize mining as an extra- 
rdous occupation. The great, solid in- 
mce companies will not issue policies 
the lives of miners. A few small com- 

nies will do it, but miners must pay a 
much higher premium than farmers or 
professional men. This fact, coupled with 
the large number of children in miners’ 
families, hints that the miner’s average 
income of seventy-odd dollars a week— 
which may seem princely to a teacher or 
a clerk—is perhaps not so far out of line 
after all. 

Moreover, the teacher and clerk have 
a pretty fair expectancy of living to see 
their grandchildren. But eight of every 
hundred miners who go into the shafts 


will be killed on the job. Death and 
bereavement are much more common 
companions in the mine towns than in 
city suburbs. It is not surprising, then, 
that miners and their families are more 
conscious of religion, less reticent to talk 
about it, than suburban folk. Without the 
poise of faith, the miner is apt to develop 
a temperamental streak akin to that of an 
actor or musician. He becomes hot-tem- 
pered and mercurial. Some become un- 
stable family men, even though no group 
of men spend so much on toys and cloth- 
ing for their children as miners. Pastor 
Smith says it is yet to be proved to him 
that miners are greater drinkers than 
those in other occupational groups, but if 
they are, it is understandable. 

The almost inevitable ugliness of much 
of their surroundings contributes to a de- 
pressed psychology. When they look out 
the front door they see, not a lawn, but 
a coal pile. Housekeeping is a perpetual 
heartache for coal dust gets into every- 
thing, wearing out the most industrious 
wife. It is the coal dust that gives even 
the strong, new cottages a drab color— 
only constant washing and repainting 
would prevent it. 

Many miners are job grasshoppers. 
They quit work in one mine and take an 
identical job in another, perhaps many 
miles away, with little apparent reason. 
Near Morgantown a billboard advertises 
the wares of a furniture store under the 
slogan, “Our pieces pack easily for quick 
moving,” a clear indication of the value 
many mining families place on mobility. 


The pian recently adopted by mine-owners 
to help workers buy their homes is one 
of the finest innovations to hit the coal 
country, Dick Smith says. Men who own 
their own homes stay put, are more pros- 
perous, form a real community. 

But it is the mine itself—the vast un- 
derground city that forms a world apart— 
that shapes the mentality of the “diggers” 
more than any other factor. There’s a 
romance in the mines. It’s a work that 
gets under the skin like seafaring and 
Aviation. The diggers talk mine in the 
evenings and on Sundays after church, a 
sure indication that, say what they will 
about it, they love their work and would 
have no other. 


Careful and conscientious 

They are eager to tell visitors about 
their mine, are amused at the gross mis- 
conception many people have about min- 
ing, and are careful and conscientious 
about explaining the facts. 

“Most strangers have the idea a soft- 
coal mine is about the size of a big office 
building, underground,” they say. “The 
truth is they go for five, ten, twenty 
miles under the countryside, and thou- 
sands of feet down. Why Pursglove 5— 
that one with the shaft right below The 
Shack—the engineers say it’s good for 
fifty years yet. Guess our grandkids’ll be 
working Pursglove 5.” 

Proudly they display a blueprint of 
their mine. It looks like a street-map of 
Philadelphia. “But that’s only the one 

(Continued om page 28) 


At Pursglove, Dick Smith views’ shack by highway where in 1941, after renovating and adding a steeple, he began his 
first church in coal country. The valley, once scene of industrial strife, is now home of well-ordered families. 
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The United Nations: 
Sharing the Burden 


Sunday, October 24, is World Order 
Day. Sunday, October 24, is also called 
United Nations Day. Late last month 
there were doubts in the minds of many 
people throughout the world that this Sun- 
day was properly named. The United 
Nations General Assembly meeting in 
Paris had begun with the confusion remi- 
niscent of the first two General Assembly 
meetings. As usual, the Soviet Union 
Deputy Foreign Minister, Andrei Vishin- 
sky, had much to say about the United 
States and its “policy of expansion and 
realization of plans for world domination.” 
Mr. Vishinsky further accused the United 
States and the Western powers of planning 
the use of “atomic bombs for the destruc- 
tion of such Soviet cities as Moscow, 
Leningrad, Kiev, and Kharkov.” 

But after Mr. Vishinsky had finished, 
U.S. delegate Warren Austin reflected, 
“Tt’s the same old stuff.” British Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin and Belgian Pre- 
mier Paul-Henri Spaak followed a reso- 
lute warning by Secretary of State George 
Marshall with two of the most dramatic 
speeches in diplomatic history. Mr. Bevin 
squarely placed the blame for any World 
War III on the Soviet Union. Mr. Spaak 
told Mr. Vishinsky and the Soviet Union 


“you make us uneasy because in every one 
of the countries represented here you 
maintain a fifth column, alongside which 
Hitler’s fifth column was but an organi- 
zation of Boy Scouts.” At the same time 
the United States, Britain, and France 
presented the Berlin crisis to the United 
Nations as a threat to world peace. Five 
Western powers, France, Britain, Belgium, 
The Netherlands, and Luxembourg, an- 
nounced the formation of a military de- 
fense alliance, and Great Britain was re- 
ported as signing a trade alliance with 
“Stalin’s Bad Boy,” Marshal Tito of 
Yugoslavia. 

The days of Western indecision were 
over. Russia’s share of the burden of re- 
sponsibility for the spiritual, economic, 
and political welfare of the world was 
placed on the conference tables of the 
Palais de Chaillot, ready to be accepted 
or ignored. Christians throughout the 
world hoped and prayed that Sunday, Oc- 
tober 24, might be a day of thanksgiving 
for some signs of progress. 


Revolution in 
Religious Education 


Someone has estimated that more than 
27,000,000 children in the United States 
have never been inside a Sunday school. 
These millions of children are deprived of 





Parade in Muscatine, lowa, featured a new curriculum float made by Muscatine’s 
Pirst Presbyterian Church. Side legends were used later for NC outdoor display. 








the principal means of learning about the 
history and teachings of the Christian rp. 
ligion. But the children who are dependent 
upon the Church for their knowledge of 
Christianity are not much better off. They 
confront Protestant churches with an im. 
possible task: to care for the Christian 
nurture of a child in one short hour a 
week. Faced with this situation, church 
leaders have decided that only through the 
active co-operation of parents is a child 
likely to receive adequate training in 
Christian faith and living. 

Parents have been given a major role 
in the new curriculum, the Presbyterian 
Church’s new program of religious educa- 
tion which was launched Sunday, October 
3, in over 6,000 churches across the coun- 
try. Parents of children in six age groups, 
four to twenty-one, are provided with 
magazines and study materials that enable 
them to instruct and discuss with their 
children during the week the subjects in- 
troduced on Sunday. 

The new curriculum, which goes by the 
official title “Christian Faith and Life, a 
Program for Church and Home,” en- 
bodies numerous other changes. But it is 
more than a new model of an old program. 
It is a revolution in religious education. 

The new curriculum includes the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 

It contains a new approach to the teach- 
ing of the Bible in which a comprehensive 
view of God’s purpose replaces an insist- 
ence upon knowing certain unrelated Bible 
stories. 

It addresses itself to social, moral, po 
litical, and economic problems. 

It avoids the fragmentary charactef 
common to most Sunday-school programs 
today by the use of longer and mor 
closely related units of study. 

Three major themes, each the central 
core of one year’s study by all age groups, 
unify the program. They are: 1948-49, 
The Life and Teachings of Jesus; 1949-59 
The Bible; 1950-51, The Church. Whe 
all three topics have been covered, the 
cycle is repeated. There is no repetition of 
material for pupils, however, since each 
child is in an older age group and study- 
ing a different aspect of the subject. Th 
work of each department is built upon that 
of the previous one. This eliminates th 
patchwork effect so prevalent in Sunday 
schools where the materials are selected 
from different publishers, with the result 
that several different theological views at 
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presented in a single church classroom. 

The fundamental difference be- 
tween the new curriculum and the existing 
Sunday school program lies in the reading 
matter. The faithful, paper-bound quar- 
terly, which used to be the backbone of the 
Sunday school program, has been replaced 
by cloth-bound, illustrated reading books, 
parent-teacher guide magazines, and class- 
room work books. The child who goes 
through every department in the Church 
School ends up with a valuable religious 
library of thirty-two books. 

Both the art work and the text mate- 
rial of the new curriculum books are first- 
rate. Before going to the printers, every 
reading book manuscript and every illus- 
tration was checked for historical accu- 
racy by Cyrus H. Gordon, an outstanding 
Biblical archeologist (P.L. Feb. 14). 

In reproducing from the drawings the 
165 four-color illustrations that appear 
in new curriculum books, a radically new 
technique, still in the experimental stage, 
was used. The artists, instead of using 
ordinary colors to paint the pictures, em- 
ployed a special fluorescent paint devel- 
oped by Eastman Kodak which reproduces 
so well when photographed that no costly, 
time-consuming retouching is necessary in 
the preparation of illustration plates for 
the printer (P.L., July 3). 

The new curriculum has already re- 
ceived thorough testing. Portions of it 
have been tried out in sixty-four Presby- 
terian churches, ranging in type and size 
from the small rural parish to the large 
metropolitan church. Children’s response 
in these churches has been enthusiastic. 
One teacher of a junior department class 
reported: “For two weeks I have used the 
Junior book, The King Nobody Wanted. 
The second time there was the best order 
imaginable, and when time was up I was 
thrilled to have my ‘worst’ boy say, ‘Let’s 
stay on. It’s just getting interesting.’ ” 
Mrs. Wilbur La Roe, wife of the former 
Moderator, remarked, “How I wish I had 
a child to go through this new work; for 
I feel that I, too, could learn a great deal 
from these magazines and books.” 

Curriculum materials are rolling 
rapidly off the machines of the Westmin- 
ster Press. The first printing of bound 
books totals about 1,325,000 copies. The 
new curriculum materials to be printed 
during the first year will be enough to fill 
twenty freight cars. Included will be 1,- 
700,000 bound books, 676,000 packets of 
activity materials, 1,468,000 teacher-par- 
ent magazines, 19,000 sets of teaching pic- 
tures. 

Many small churches, after having the 
merits of the new curriculum related to 
them, think it’s all too good to be true and 
Suspect there must be a catch in the usual 
place—namely, the price tag. They are 
usually surprised to learn that it costs only 
six and a half cents per pupil per week. 
Deducting the cost of parents’ materials, 
this is less than a cent more per pupil per 
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week than the materials previously used. 
Churches are financing the new curricu- 
lum in many ways. One New Jersey 
church is paying for it with a donation 
from the men’s fellowship. However, most 
of the churches are using church treasury 
funds to pay for the material. A smaller 
number are using church funds to pur- 
chase teacher and pupil materials, but are 
asking parents to pay for the books they 
use. A few churches charge each family 
with children in Church School a tuition 
fee of $2 a year, meeting the balance of 
the costs with church treasury funds. 
The new curriculum’s teachings are not 














Moderator Baird lays some of first 
bricks for Church and World building. 


confined to the borders of the United 
States. Materials are being sent to thirty- 
six Presbyterian foreign missions stations, 
in Guatemala, China, Cuba, India, Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Mexico, Pakistan, Philip- 
pine Islands, Siam, Brazil, Chile, Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, and West Africa. Several 
people in foreign countries have asked for 
sample sets for study purposes, among 
them a pastor of the Evangelical Church 
in Germany, the secretary of the Youth 
Council of the Netherlands Reformed 
Church in Amsterdam, and an official of 
the World YWCA, Geneva, Switzerland. 

The new curriculum will eventually be 
translated into other languages. Jean Abel, 
a theological student in France, plans to 
translate it into French. Florence Sayer, 
field representative for Spanish-speaking 
churches of the Board of National Mis- 
sions, is working on a Spanish translation 
of certain portions. 

Though designed by and for the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., the new curriculum 
has drawn many an admiring glance from 
other denominations. Leaders of several 
churches, attracted by the program’s em- 
phasis upon the basic elements of Chris- 
tian beliefs and history which are shared 
by the whole family of Protestant 


churches, are giving it careful study. Or- 
ders for new curriculum materials have 
been received from several local churches 
of other denominations. 


Busy September 


Although many church people rightly 
anticipated a break in activity after the 
World Council Assembly at Amsterdam 
last month, the members of the Presby- 
terian Church’s Amsterdam delegation 
didn’t seem to know about the expected 
lull. For the twenty-odd Presbyterian 
Church men and women who remained in 
Europe after the World Council meeting, 
September was a busy month. 

The first and only combined venture of 
this group took place right after the As- 
sembly. It was a bus trip of some forty 
miles to Driebergen, The Netherlands, 
where the Presbyterians witnessed and 
took part in the cornerstone laying of a 
future Christian conference building. The 
structure will be part of the Kerk en 
Wereld (Institute for Church and World), 
a school for laymen and women which 
offers courses in parish and social settle- 
ment work and evangelism. The new 
building will be known as Eykmann Hall, 
i memory of the man who conceived the 
idea of the lay institute. Dr. Eykmann, 
internationally-known youth leader, died 
in the Buchenwald concentration camp. 

Cornerstone of Eykmann Hall was laid 
by Dr. Jesse H. Baird, Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. General As- 
sembly (see cut). Dr. Baird hailed the 
project as an effort to bring the Church to 
meet the world through the laity. He 
termed it a practical application of the 
principles which were set forth at the Am- 
sterdam Assembly and expressed gratitude 
that the Presbyterian Church had partici- 
pated in the project. Through the Restora- 
tion Fund, members of the Church have 
given $60,000 towards the building of the 
hall. 

After Driebergen, the Presbyterian 
group broke up and set off on special mis- 
sions. Dr. and Mrs. Baird, together with 
the Reverend Charles Arbuthnot, assist- 
ant to Dr. Benjamin J. Bush of the World 
Council reconstruction department, left 
for France. Dr. John A. Mackay and For- 
eign Missions secretary Dr. Charles T. 
Leber went to Leiden, The Netherlands, 
to attend a meeting of the International 
Missionary Council, of which Dr. Mackay 
is chairman. Dr. Paul C. Payne, Board of 
Christian Education general secretary, 
went to Germany as a member of the first 
World Council preaching mission there. 
Dr. Payne was scheduled to visit the peo- 
ple of small towns and villages in southern 
Germany. Dr. William Barrow Pugh, Gen- 
eral Assembly Stated Clerk, also was 
scheduled to visit Germany to conduct 
conferences with U.S. Army chaplains and 
preach at services for the armed forces. 

The rest of the Presbyterian contingent. 
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including church women leaders Mrs. Paul 
Moser and Mrs. John Irvine, United Pro- 
motion director Dr. Arthur H. Limouze, 
and Pastor S. Carson Wasson of the Rye 
(New York) Presbyterian Church, left 
The Netherlands to visit church leaders 
and congregations in countries such as 
Germany, France, Italy, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary. 


South Africa Speaks 
On Discrimination 


Eric H. Louw, South African Minister 
of Economic Affairs, was in a bitter mood. 
For some twenty minutes he told delegates 
to the Paris meeting of the U.N. General 
Assembly just what was wrong with the 
U.N. He called the General Assembly a 
“center of discord in which tolerance and 
understanding have been conspicuous by 
their absence.” He said that it was more 
and more a place for “violent attacks on 
member states which can only have the 
effect of exacerbating feelings and causing 
international tensions.” At the end of his 
speech, Mr. Louw warned the General As- 
sembly that South Africa was seriously 
considering withdrawal from the U.N. 

This move on the part of South Africa, 
while unexpected, was not without cause. 
For many months South Africa has been 
embroiled in a controversy with India over 
treatment of Indians living in South Af- 
rica. India has charged the South African 
government with repeated acts of discrimi- 
nation against its people, and the U.N. 
General Assembly steering committee last 
month put on the Assembly agenda an 
item proposed by India calling for an in- 
vestigation of the treatment given South 
African Indians. 

But while the South African government 
fumed in Paris, some of South Africa’s 
citizens took their government to task. A 
few days before Mr. Louw’s outspoken ad- 
dress before the U.N. General Assembly, 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in South Africa adopted a resolu- 
tion denouncing proposed discriminatory 
actions by the government, 

The resolution said that the assem- 
bly “views with alarm and sorrow pro- 
posals by the government to deprive Afri- 
cans of their present parliamentary repre- 
sentation and to take from colored people 
their long-established and pledged right to 
vote. 

“Any such action,” the _ resolution 
warned, “will be a retrograde step and 
contrary to many fervid claims of Euro- 
peans in South Africa to recognize Chris- 
tian responsibility and Christian steward- 
ship toward African and non-European 
peoples of the Union.” 

Stressing that “this is a matter on which 
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the Christian Church can speak with an 
undivided voice,” lay delegate L. Patter- 
son declared that “South Africa will never 
be a country as long as it is considered as 
belonging to one race or section of the 
community.” 


Christianity in Korea: 
An Informal Report 


Dr. Winburn Thomas, Presbyterian mis- 
sionary to Japan loaned to the Student 
Christian Movement by The Board of 
Foreign Missions, made a twenty-five day 
visit to Korea recently. This is his in- 
formal report: 

Despite schisms and controversies, there 
is reason for optimism. First, the church 
in Korea is vigorous. The congregational 
life and evangelistic activity is scarcely 
affected by the power struggle. Churches 
are crowded, and collection boxes are 


Presbyterian missionary Thomas. 


stuffed. Even in the refugee churches, 
which number over thirty in Seoul alone, 
the “Standing Room Only” sign is often 
out, and the 100 Yen notes (1/25 of a 
university faculty person’s salary for a 
month) are numerous in the contribution 
baskets. Even in the Russian zone, despite 
wholesale arrests of pastors and mass 
migrations to the south (between four 
and five millions have entered the Amer- 
ican zone since VJ Day), worship services 
are crowded. Missionaries have been wel- 
comed back, and they refuse to identify 
themselves with the rival factions of lead- 
ers; rather, they work with the people 
who are scarcely affected by the commo- 
tion at the top. 

Christians have assumed positions of 
leadership in the new government. Thirty- 
eight members elected to the National 
Assembly are Christians, thirteen of them 
are pastors. President Syngman Rhee is a 
former Y.M.C.A. secretary, who in his 
years of exile in Hawaii gave such strong 
support to a certain congregation it has 


been known for years as “Rhee’s Church 
Many of the cabinet members, consu 
and diplomatic appointees, and governe 
of provinces likewise received their trai 
ing as lay or professional workers wi 
the Christian church. 

Christians have assisted in caring 
the almost five million refugees who hae 
streamed in from the north. In hos 
and orphanages maintained by churc 
and Christian groups, many of the yo 
have been housed and fed. x 

In this process of mass uprooting 
Christians generally have fared better tha 
non-Christians because: (1) Christiag 
agencies have sought to care for ther 
own; (2) Christians are more disciplined 
(a Christian father and husband is much 
less likely to abandon his family than4 
non-Christian), and (3) Christians eschew. 
ing liquors and tobacco have more money 
for the necessities of life. 

Some pitiful tales come from these 
refugees. A certain student at Chosen 
Christian College was repeatedly late. One 
morning he came into class unshaved and 
wearing soiled clothing. After the teacher 
had reprimanded him for his tardiness he 
answered, “I'll not be late again. This 
morning we buried our daughter who has 
been ill for some time. Now that she is 
gone there will be more room in our house 
for the rest of us. So it will be possible 
for me to be more punctual.” More than 
one fourth of all students must work for 
their support. This number may be a 
high as three-quarters in certain schools. 
They support themselves by selling ice, 
pushing carts, and shining shoes. 


Old Topic, New Emphasis 


One of the by-products of the spiralling 
cost of living is a new emphasis upon a 
old topic: ministers’ salaries. 

Leslie Lewis, missionary to the Indians 
in Sisseton, South Dakota, had something 
to say on the topic at a recent meeting of 
the Presbyterian Church’s Synod of South 
Dakota. Ministers within the synod wert 
finding it so hard to make ends meet m 
their present salaries, he said, that many 
were cancelling insurance policies, drop- 
ping magazine subscriptions, and giving 
up club memberships because they coulé 
not afford them. 

Orlo Choguill, another synod member 
and a staunch advocate of higher salaries 
for pastors, chimed in with the remark, 
“It is true that salvation is free—but tha 
does not mean that religion is cheap.” 

Impressed with the need for highe 
salaries, the synod members voted the ree 
ommendation that no man be permitted t# 
serve a church for less than $2,000 pe 
year; that the minimum salary for a mit 
ister serving a single church be $2,700, 
including manse and pension; for a mit 
ister with two churches, $3,000; and for! 
minister with more than two churches, 
$3,200. 
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Embudo’s Dr. Sarah Bowen. 


Meanwhile, the United Church of Can- 


- ada took steps along the same line. Rec- 
ail ommendations approved last month at the 


thirteenth General Council meeting of the 





—_ ® church called for a minimum salary for 
. me ministers of $2,400 a year, including 
. @® manse. 

she is 

— Accreditation 

. than & At Embudo 

rk for Last month there was cause for celebra- 

a : tion in a modest one-story adobe building 
ools 


standing beneath the purple mountains of 
& \¢ % northern New Mexico. The Embudo Pres- 
byterian Hospital, once known as the 
smallest hospital in the world, but now a 
J modern plant with maternity ward, chil- 
ISIS dun’s ward : d X-ray 
ren’s ward, operating and X-ray rooms, 
alling @ and a kitchen, was at last accredited by 
on a1 the American College of Surgeons. 
Embudo Hospital, located on the Santa 
idians  Fe-Taos highway three miles from Dixon, 
thing & New Mexico, used to be the Brooklyn Cot- 
ing of tage Hospital of Dixon, capacity two beds. 
South § But a young woman doctor, Sarah Bowen, 
| wert § changed all that when she came to the 
et on Dixon hospital in 1930. It was a long, 
many §§ uphill struggle for Dr. Bowen and her tiny 
drop- § staff. Often meals were delayed while in- 
giving | struments were being sterilized on the 
could § kitchen stove, and sometimes minor opera- 
tions were performed on the kitchen table. 
ember Babies were usually kept in apple boxes 
lari # spread around the edge of the kitchen, 
mark, and patients often had to slough through 
t that i miles of foot-deep mud to reach the hos- 
, pital. 
higher In 1940, the smallest hospital in the 
e rec world went out of existence when the 
ted present building at Embudo was con- 
o pm structed. Today Dr. Bowen’s staff num- 
| mit bers some ten nurses and assistants, but 
2,700%% she still isn’t satisfied. She wants to get 
mit‘ out to the mountain villages where there 
fort are no doctors, no nurses, and little pros- 
rchesm™@ pect of medical service from any other 
source. 
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Presbytery Attacks 
Senator for DP Action 


Vice-tolerant mayors, erring school 
boards, and graft-ridden police depart- 
ments have many times been singled out 
for attack by local church sessions or 
councils. On the national level, subjects 
such as U.M.T., the draft, housing, the 
Marshall Plan, and the U.N. have either 
been supported or criticized by Protestant 
church assemblies. But seldom, if ever, 
have national political figures been con- 
demned or praised for their work on is- 
sues with which church people are con- 
cerned. 

Late last month, however, the Grafton 
Presbytery of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., composed of churches in northern 
West Virginia, endorsed a report which did 
include reference to a national politician. 

The document was a Social Educa- 
tion and Action report adopted by the 
presbytery condemning the inadequacy of 
U.S. Displaced Persons legislation, and 
asking the 81st Congress “promptly to 
amend .. . provisions so as to provide for 
the admission of 400,000 persons . . . to 
eliminate the religious discrimination, and 
. . . to exonerate America of religious 
bigotry.” 

The gentleman was the U.S. Senator 
from West Virginia, Chapman Revercomb 
(now running for reelection in November). 
The presbytery report stated, in part: 
“Christian citizens of West Virginia have 
a special responsibility in the matter [DP 
problem] because Senator Revercomb, as 
chairman of the Senate sub-committee on 
DP legislation, not only sought further to 
cut the number to be admitted down to 
100,000, but also provided the major lead- 
ership in supporting the discriminatory 
provisions. 

“During the recent special session both 
President Truman and Governor Dewey 
urged that the arbitrary cut-off date cal- 
culated to exclude Jews and Catholics be 





revised. Revercomb adamantly opposed 
any action. 

“... the Presbytery of Grafton... 
affirms that the recent Displaced Persons 
legislation . . . does not express the con- 
victions of Christian people but is re- 
pugnant to our Christian and democratic 
consciences. .. .” 


Spanish Protestants 
Still Persecuted 


New facts on the persecution of Spain’s 
some 30,000 Protestants by the Roman 
Catholic Church were aired last month. 
The fact-getter was Dr. John Sutherland 
Bonnell, pastor of New York City’s Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, who re- 
turned to the United States last month 
after a two-month study of religious con- 
ditions in ten European countries. 

Dr. Bonnell said that the “saddest spot 
in Europe with regard to religious free- 
dom is Spain.” He said further that, “As 
a Protestant clergyman, I would prefer to 
preach in Prague than in any city in 
Spain.” 

He talked with some twenty Prot- 
estant ministers near and in Spain’s capi- 
tal, Madrid, and one Sunday attended 
services in six Protestant churches. He 
said that Spanish policemen were stationed 
in order to protect the worshippers at 
each of the churches whose services he 
attended. He reported that Spanish Prot- 
estants have been forced to remove church 
name plates and close church schools. He 
stated that they were often forbidden to 
hold public funeral services, and that they 
were not allowed to print new hymn books, 
although some have been secretly pub- 
lished. 

The Spanish Protestant ministers Dr. 





Embudo Presbyterian Hospital is lifesaver for people in northern New Mexico. 
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© Letter from Europe 


Echoes from Amsterdam No. 2 


By ELMER G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


MSTERDAM not only was a signifi- 
cant point in the development of 
the ecumenical movement; it was an 
occasion for worship, for study, for 
fellowship, for resolution. This is the 
first time Life and Work, Faith and 
Order, Missionary, world Christian 
youth, and church delegates were rep- 
resented in an ecumenical gathering. 
It must be admitted, however, that a 
great deal was attempted at Amster- 
dam. The city was crowded with peo- 
ple. Meetings were held in scattered 
places. Delegates had a difficult time 
getting acquainted with one another. 
It was not until the closing period 
of worship that something of the 
spirit of Christian community pre- 
vailed. Difficult issues had to be faced 
in a short period of time, in spite 
of the fact that 200 scholars had 
worked on the theme—God’s Design 
and Man’s Disorder—for over two 
years. 


Only two weeks 


A constitution had to be adopted, 
a budget had to be determined, a pol- 
icy had to be agreed upon. And all of 
this had to be done within a period of 
two weeks, often by delegates whose 
ecumenical experience was not ma- 
ture, or by delegates whose experi- 
ence in these matters was so mature 
as to overpower the inexperienced. 

In spite of the fact that the younger 
Churches were represented at Amster- 
dam, and that they spoke on occasion 
with power, they did relatively little 
speaking. 

It is surprising that so much was 
accomplished in the face of the diffi- 
culties mentioned. This was due 
largely to the organizing genius be- 
hind the Assembly, which was for the 
most part American. Amsterdam is 
only a beginning of ecumenicity. The 
Churches have a long way to go in 
this matter. 

In spite of the high-sounding words 
uttered about the witness of the 
Church to God's Design, it must be 
admitted that the Assembly as a 
whole did not rise to any great heights 
of inspiration. The message, while 
theologically correct, expresses little 
of missionary passion. 

Perhaps Amsterdam could not have 


been anything other than it was, con- 
sidering its ambitious program and 
the spiritual state of the Church to- 
day. We had no Pentecost at Amster- 
dam. Amsterdam left those who at- 
tended it with no overpowering sense 
of comradeship in the marching and 
ongoing Church of Jesus Christ, Lord 
and Savior. 


Deep unity 


We must admit that Amsterdam 
was no missionary conference. But 
it must be admitted that underlying 
all the business actions and delibera- 
tions there was an undercurrent of 
deep unity in a common faith in Jesus 
Christ as God and Savior. There was 
no doubt whatever in the minds of 
the attendants that Jesus Christ was 
the only name given under heaven 
whereby men must be saved. 

Amsterdam was an achievement, an 
event, a stage of development, a dis- 
cussion center, a fellowship, a com- 
munity, a meeting place—and a start- 
ing point. 

Amsterdam was more sobering than 
inspiring. It was highly constructive 
and therefore broadening in its effect 
upon those who had too narrow a 
perspective of the universal Church; 
it was humbling to those who had too 
optimistic a conception of the spir- 
itual status of the Church. 


No easy solution 


The gravity of the international sit- 
uation and the complexity of human 
problems made delegates feel that the 
Church (which is so involved in the 
present situation) had no easy solu- 
tion for the present impasse. 

Amsterdam made one appreciate 
the wonderful patience and grace of 
God who brings a Church into being 
continually with such poor materials 
as we mortals are. That the Church 
exists at all in our time on a universal 
basis, made up of so many different 
races and classes of people, is a mat- 
ter for rejoicing and amazement. May 
the real Amsterdam filter down into 
congregations, for unless it reaches 
the grass roots, Amsterdam will be an 
isolated fact which only Church lead- 
ers know. 
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Bonnell talked to told him that the pe 
secution was inspired not by the Frane 
government but by the Catholic Church, 
They said, however, that the only way ty 
temper the persecution was for “liberal. 
minded Roman Catholics and Protestants 
outside the country to bring pressure 
the government.” 


Helping Hands 
In “Onion City” 


In Florida, New York, churches believe 
in giving each other a helping hand. 

Last month the Jewish citizens of this 
up-state town, nicknamed “Onion City’ 
because it is in the center of the nation’s 
onion-growing region, put on a drive to 
raise funds for the United Jewish Appeal. 
The drive was for a sectarian cause, and 
the Jews, naturally enough, expected the 
response to come from members of their 
own faith. Great was their surprise when 
the First Presbyterian Church of Florit 
announced a special program to raise 
money for the United Jewish Appeal. 

In thanking the Presbyterians for their 
gift, Herman H. Rudnick, president of 
the Florida Hebrew Community Center, 
wrote, “Believe me when I tell you that 
the monetary consideration is secondary 
to the spirit you and your congregation 
have shown in this connection. . . . [We 
hope] to have the privilege of being called 
upon to reciprocate in a measure com- 
mensurate with this spirit.” 

But the Presbyterians had only repaid 
one good turn with another. A short time 
before, when the local paper had carried 
the news that the Presbyterians were tr- 
ing to raise enough money to repair th 
church’s stained glass windows and heat 
ing plant, a group of Florida’s Jewish cit 
zens insisted on making a contribution, 


No Eggs, No Tomatoes 
For Hugh Brimm 


Henry Wallace wasn’t the only speaker 
to tour the South recently on behalf o 
civil rights. Dr. Hugh A. Brimm, exect- 
tive secretary of the Social Service Com- 
mission of the Southern Baptist Conver 
tion last month returned to his home it 
Louisville, Kentucky, after a tour “without 
eggs and tomatoes being thrown at me.” 

Dr. Brimm didn’t get splattered; & 
didn’t get much publicity. But he did have 
something sensible to say. 

He said very definitely that responsible 
people in the South do want fair treatment 
for the Negroes. It is time, said he, tha 
the United States stopped treating rat 
relations as a “political football” and 
solved its problems from “the viewpoitl 
of the Christian Gospel.” He describel 
as “most encouraging” the reaction to hit 
trip, and said that he “was told by many 
persons that what I said needed saying” 

Dr. Brimm added, “Legislation is n# 
the final answer in solving race relations 
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It takes understanding and the will to 
share. The Dixiecrat philosophy is close- 
ly related to that of Hitler and Mussolini. 
They both said: ‘The State is everything; 
the individual nothing.’ 

“Tt is my opinion that the picture in 
the South is exaggerated and the accounts 
overdrawn. When the people are brought 
to look at it from a reasonable and re- 
ligious point of view, they are ready to 
admit the Negro has not had a fair oppor- 
tunity.” 


The Second Year 
Is the Toughest 


The major league rookie’s second year 
is his toughest, so the record books show, 
and Jackie Robinson was no exception. 

That’s what the sports writers and the 
Brooklyn baseball club figured last spring 
when the young first baseman, first Negro 
ball player to crash baseball’s big time, 
reported to the 1947 pennant-winners at 





he got off to a tepid start, he broke up 
more than one ball game with his base- 
stealing. 

There was no question about it, the ex- 
perts agreed; Robinson had made the 
grade with plenty to spare. In doing so, 
he and his fellow-Christian boss, Mr. 
Rickey, had concluded a most successful 
experiment in race relations. 

Jackie Robinson won’t have to don his 
cleats until next March, but he'll keep 
himself busy. This winter he and his 
catcher teammate, Roy Campanella, will 
coach boys at New York’s Harlem 
Y.M.C.A. 


Audition in Burma 


What would you do if you were am- 
bushed by a tribe of bloodthirsty head- 
hunters in the backwoods of Burma? A 
gentleman from Texas named Smith ran 
into this situation a few years ago. He 
didn’t know what to do either, but thanks 





Brooklyn Dodger president Branch Rickey and his star second baseman, Jackie 
Robinson, concluded a successful experiment in race relations this month. 


Spring training camp this year. 

Jackie felt the same way himself. He 
said he was too fat and looked it on the 
field. He got sick when he tried to lose 
weight too fast, and rumors weaved their 
way in and out of sports columns to the 
effect that boss-man Branch Rickey was 
through with the player for whom he had 
been through so much. 

But Deacon Rickey didn’t loosen the 
hitch on Jackie’s contract (see cut), and 
Jackie didn’t try to cut himself adrift. In 
fact, if all the Dodger players had played 
as well as Jackie, Brooklyn might have 
been World Series-bound. 

Jackie switched his position from first 
to second with no seeming effort at all. 
He hit a good, solid .296. And although 
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to a Sunday school hymn and an unknown 
missionary he kept his head and a few 
others besides. 

This tale of practical Christianity in a 
tough spot was revealed last month by 
Gill Robb Wilson, son of the Reverend 
Gill I. Wilson, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Parkersburg, West Virginia. 
Mr. Wilson told the tale in one of his 
aviation columns for the New York Herald 
Tribune. According to Mr. Wilson, the 
story went like this: 

“Smith and a handful of Commandos 
were chuted down in head-hunter country 
somewhere in the Burma hills behind the 
Japanese lines. Their job was to gather 
intelligence on the Nips, but the briefing 
on the head-hunters had been so rugged 


* 


that the latter, rather than the former, 
were the No. 1 psychological enemy. 

“Each dawn the boys would crawl out of 
the jungle onto the trail and twist their 
necks to be sure the noggin was there. 

“Everything went well, however, until 
one unhappy morning when the little party 
fell into an ambush, and caught flatfooted 
on the trail, found themselves surrounded 
by a veritable army of tribesmen. 

“Apparently this was the end of the trail 
for the Commandos, and within a few 
short seconds Smith had made a short 
sotto-voice speech about the fortunes of 
war and dying for one’s country and all 
that sort of thing. 

“About that time the head man detached 
himself from his ranks and with his big 
chopper in hand made for Smith but 
stopped a few paces away and to the 
amazement of the dumbfounded Texan 
demanded, ‘You Baptist?’ 

“Yeh, yeh, sure I’m a Baptist,’ stut- 
tered Smith. 

“The bolo wielder appeared to take this 
declaration with a grain of salt. 

“Me Baptist,’ bragged the Chief. ‘Me 
sing Jesus Wants Me for a Sunbeam. If 
you Baptist you sing Jesus Wants Me for 
a Sunbeam. Sing!’ 

“So Smith sang for his head and the 
heads of other good Baptists in his squad, 
Goldfarb and O'Malley and Koudriechev 
and the rest. Then all the Baptists to- 
gether went hunting for Japs.” 


First Request 

American missionaries will also be 
pleased with the latest news from the 
Marshall Islands, a group of twenty-seven 
atolls in the South Pacific which were 
taken over by the Japanese after World 
War I, and are now under United Nations 
trusteeship. Last month the governor of 
the islands, Captain J. P. W. Vest, told 
about the first request made by the island- 
ers after the Japanese had been driven out. 

He said, “When we took charge of the 
islands under the trusteeship agreement 
we asked each community, ‘What do you 
wish most?’” The answer in each com- 
munity was, “Please send back our mis- 
sionaries driven out by the Japanese.” 

American missionaries had first been 
sent to the island in the 1880's. They were 
driven out by the Japanese after the first 
World War, some twenty-five years ago. 


Names and Addresses 


“Yesterday evening my little girl came 
running all out of breath to tell me that 
there was a letter and a package from 
America. You can imagine that I ran fast 
as I could! The children were dancing for 
joy while we opened the package. I was 
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deeply moved by your love and kindness. 
I gave thanks to God that he helped us 
in our need . . . and that people so strange 
and so good had thought of us.” 

This letter from the wife of a German 
pastor who is still in a prisoner-of-war 
camp in Russia is one of many that have 
been received since the Home Base De- 
partment of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions launched its “Material 
Aid” program in 1946. Under this pro- 
gram, the Church offers to give to indi- 
viduals or churches the names of needy 
Protestant families in Europe or the Far 
East whom they can “adopt.” 

The four area secretaries of the Home 
Base Department who are in charge of the 
Material Aid program have been doing 
land-office business ever since the start of 
the program. In the eastern area alone, 
“foster homes” have been found for some 
1,500 families. They live in the follow- 
ing countries: Austria, Finland, France, 
Germany, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Japan, 
Korea, the Philippines, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Greece. 

The Home Base Department itself 
does not send out relief parcels. Its func- 
tion is to provide the names of needy 
families upon request. The Department 
urges individuals and churches to send 
either CARE packages, which cost about 
ten dollars, or make up their own. Donors 
are asked to send at least one package a 
month to their adopted families because a 
single food package to a very hungry fam- 
ily of four (most of the families are 
larger) “is a very tantalizing thing.” 

A number of Presbyterian churches have 
gone all out for the relief program. The 
Presbyterian Church of Oakfield, 
New York, has adopted forty-five families 
n the town of Hemmen, Holland. Hun- 
dreds of parcels, including several boxes 
of han have been sent to 


First 


soap, 


Christmas, every child in Hemmen was 
sent a present. The Hollanders have shown 
their gratitude with gifts of wooden shoes, 
tulip bulbs, and printed materials. A 
steady stream of letters has flowed be- 
the two communities, and warm 
have been born. When a 
woman in Hemmen who had fallen seri- 
ously il] was unable to get the medicine 
she required, members of the church 
rushed the medicine to her by air mail. 

The pastor of the Oakfield Presby- 
terian Church offered an explanation for 
his congregation’s response to the Material 
Aid program. “Some folks here who have 
nothing in cold dollars for ‘foreign mis- 
sions’ go all out for helping someone they 
know through letters and pictures.” 

Many of those who receive relief parcels 
through Material Aid are pastors. A 
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friendships 


French clergyman wrote, “I had desperate- 
ly needed a new suit, for my clerical out- 
fit was totally worn out. The Men’s Club 
of a blessed American church heard of my 
plight and sent me two suits, several 
shirts, and a large number of ties. I could 
hardly believe my eyes! I had wondered 
how I could continue to wear my torn and 
shattered costume. I have never been so 
well clothed as I will be now.” 
[Presbyterians who want to adopt a 
needy family can obtain the name of one 
by writing to the Material Aid Secretary 
nearest their home. The four are: Miss 
Margaret Flory, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1o (New York area); Miss Eliza- 
beth E. Turner, 77 West Washington 
Street, Chicago 2 (east central area); 
Miss Mary Ingram, 1021 McGee Street, 
Kansas City 6, Missouri (west central 
area), and Miss Frances M. Gray, 228 
McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Cali- 
fornia (western area)—THeE Eprtors] 


Reassurance 


Commission chairman Will Weston was 
somewhat dubious. So he went to Edward 
S. Yocco, a trustee of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Los Gatos, California, 
and asked him what John Knox, Scotland’s 
Sixteenth century reformationist, would 
say if he could see the blue-print for a 
Presbyterian church with adjoining swim- 
ming pool, tennis and badminton courts. 

“T’m sure he would approve,” was trus- 
tee Yocco’s reply. 

Reassured by this, Los Gatos Presby- 
terians are going ahead with plans to build 
a modernistic, $200,000 church. Its out- 
standing feature—aside from swimming 
pool, tennis, and badminton courts—is its 
division into several buildings grouped 
around a patio. The buildings will be of 








Purdue Coach Stu Holcomb. 


Spanish mission type architecture and 
be connected to one another by cloist 
like covered passageways. Surrounded 
it will be by five acres of landsca 
ground, the new church will provide J 
Gatos Presbyterians with the space 
have needed. The church building 
have been using is a seventy-year-old é 
fice in the center of town, hemmed in 
all sides by other buildings and much 
small for the 600-member congregation 


Only One 


Purdue fans were stunned. Notre Da 
fans were electrified. Coach Frank 
was thankful, and coach Stu Holco 
might have been a trifle disappointed. 
Boilermakers of Purdue, coached by 
thirty-eight-year-old Presbyterian nam 
Stuart Holcomb, had missed pulling ¢ 
upset of the year by one point when thi 
lost out last month to the nation’s 
football team, 28-27, in the first game 
the season for both clubs. 

But Stu Holcomb, who played va 
football at Ohio State and served as 
sistant coach of Army during the th 
year Blanchard and Davis era, still } 
most of the season ahead of him. As Frat 
Leahy said, “Although denied victory 
the narrowest of margins, Stu Holcomb 
apprised the football world in general 
the Big Nine in particular that he 1 
moulded an aggregation capable of gai 
ing for Purdue its first undisputed Com 
ference title since 1929. ) 

“The Boilermakers who opposed Nott 
Dame Saturday were undoubtedly one 
the finest coached organizations ever 
represent a college on the gridiron.” 

The Purdue coach and his family arg 
members of the Central Presbyterian 
Church in Lafayette, Indiana. He is well 
liked by the many college and church 
friends he has made in the past year at 
Purdue. One of his fellow church menm- 
bers said, “We have heard of success 
ful athletes who were guided by Christian 
principles. The Presbyterian Church is 
proud to have in its membership a Chris 
tian gentleman like Stu Holcomb.” 


One and Only 


When the grateful husband of a patient 
at the Presbyterian mission hospital i 
Ambala, India, asked if there wasn’t some 
thing he could do for the hospital, it was 
suggested that he endow a bed. The man 
looked interested but said nothing. A few 
months later a note was brought to Dr 
Ivanoel Gibbins, head of the hospital. It 
read, “Kindly accept the endowed bed” 
The man who had brought the note was 
standing in the doorway. Balanced on his 
head was a bed, completely equipped with 
mattress, sheets, pillow, and blanket. Al 
visitors to the hospital are now proudly 
shown the institution’s one and only ef 
dowed bed. 
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Rev. Harry T. Scherer welcomes Mr. and Mrs. Larry Claassen, newcomers to Webster Groves, im a St. Louis suburb. 


Not Lost in the Shuftile 


Webster Groves Presbyterian Church has over two thousand members and all of them feel at home. 


By Lots REA with photographs by JouN Lee (FPG) 


= EVER-PRESENT PROBLEM Of a big church is to keep 
its members from feeling like anonymous units of a 
crowd. To foster a feeling of intimate fellowship among 
two thousand people is not easy. 

_ One of the big churches that have solved this problem 
is Webster Groves Presbyterian Church of Glendale, Mis- 
souri, a suburb of St. Louis. The church has 2,266 mem- 
bers, yet any one of them who meets the other members 
half way experiences a warm and happy sense of belong- 
ing. 

The Reverend Harry T. Scherer, pastor of Webster 
Groves, and his assistant, Director of Education Bob Scan- 
land, have activities to offer every member of their congre- 
gation. They know everyone’s name and occupation. They 
encourage family participation by couples’ clubs for mar- 
ried people of different age groups. They keep an elaborate 
file of the interests and abilities of their members and see 
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that everyone has a congenial job in the church program. 

Pastor Scherer admits that he used to be hesitant about 
assigning tasks to busy men. “But I discovered,” he says, 
“that they gave time to the Rotary Club and other activi- 
ties that interested them. When I gave them church jobs, 
their interest grew.” 

One newcomer told Pastor Scherer, rathér vaguely, that 
in two or three years he would like to take a Sunday school 
class. Exactly two and a half years later, he received a 
notice that his class was waiting. 

Every human being, Pastor Scherer believes, needs to 
feel necessary. The tragedy of modern life is that many are 
denied this by the complexity of society. Webster Groves 
Church tries to make every member feel valuable and 
needed, and this, the pastor feels, is the secret of its suc- 
cessful fellowship. “I consider every member of my cangre- 
gation,” he says, “a key person.” (See pages 16 end 17.) 
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Within 2 week of their first visit to the Webster Groves Church, Mr. and Mrs. Claassen receive call from Mr. and Mr. 
Harry Metivier, of New Members’ Sponsors Group. Purpose of group is to help newcomers feel at home in large church. 
Claassen children, Larry, Jr., and Karen Lee (left) strike up a chumship with Jack and Stephen Metivier. (Right) The 
following Sunday Larry and Karen Lee attend Church School Nursery Department, where Miss Mary Robinson teaches 
children to play “walk like a duck.” Thus Wesbter Groves church members are ever alert to extend welcome to strangers. 


(Below, left) When new members join the church, they &ll out information cards. These cards are received and studied 
by Mrs. W. J. Ellison (right), minister's secretary, and Mrs. John D. Wright, educational secretary, who compile dzta 
on occupations, ages, previous church experience, and leisure-time interests of new members. The information aids lead- 
ers in offering members jobs they will like. (Right) Receptions are held for new members, where they make new 
friends and learn more about their church. The Claassens, seated, inspect the record book listing newcomers to church 
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Mrs. Fern Claassen’s information card revealed an aptitude for executive work. A little more than a year after joining 
Webster Groves church, she becomes president of Grace Guild, young women’s missionary organization. Here Mrs. 
Claassen (left), with Mrs. Adrian Bray, secretary, directs a meeting of the group. This was not, however, Mrs. Claas- 


sen’s first assignment to church duty. Only eight months after becoming a member of the church, she was given a 
Church School class. Pastor Scherer knows every member of his large congregation personally, seeks to give each a job. 


Mr. Larry Claassen, a chemical engineer by profession, likes working with young people. When he had been 2a commu- 
nicant at Webster Groves church for a year, he was given a teen-age class in the Church School. Here the class dis- 
cusses personal attitudes to religion. Friendly vigilance on the part of the pastor and “old timers” makes every new 
member a key member as soon as he joins. The secret for assimilating new members is the utilization of everyone's tal- 
ents for God. This gives each parishioner the vital sense of “belonging,” makes church an effective force in community. 
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We must remember the significance of the sixteenth-century recovery of the Christian heritage. 


f News REFORMATION of the sixteenth cen- 
tury had various causes. One was po- 
litical: nations were restive because their 
churches were dictated to by Rome and 
large sums of money were collected from 
them by the papal curia. Another was eco- 
nomic: there was a feeling that the Church 
owned too much property, and that its 
revenue was used to support non-produc- 
tive orders of monks and nuns, prince- 
bishops, and similar dignitaries who lived 
lavishly. Their manner oi life seemed un- 
fitting in those who claimed to represent 
him who had lived and worked as a car- 
penter. A third was moral: numbers 
among the clergy were by no means exam- 
ples of Christian character and conduct, 
and men could not look up to them as 
spiritual leaders. Above all was a religious 
cause: men, with the Bible now printed 
and in their hands, could see that the 
teaching and practices of the contemporary 
Church were not in accord with those of 
the New Testament Church. Hence the 
demand for a reformation. 

This did not mean a cry for a new 
Church. Roman Catholics taunt Prot- 
estants that their Church began with 
Luther and Calvin, while their own is the 
old Church of Christ and his apostles 

The Reformation was an attempt to 
restore the Church to its New Testament 
principles. The reformed Church did not 
originate in the sixteenth century; it is 
continuous with the Church of the preced- 
ing ages. Her saints and heroes: Augustine, 
Anselm, Francis of Assisi; her confessions 
of faith, ber art, her bymns, belong to us 
as truly as to our Roman Catholic breth- 
ren 


Truth is self-evident 
What, then, did the Church recover at 
the Reformation? 
(s) The reformers found that, in the 
New Testament, God's truth is self-evi- 


By HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 


dencing to a spiritually awakened con- 
science and can be tested in life. It is 
often said that Protestants obey an in- 
fallible Book, and Roman Catholics an 
infallible Church. This is not the real 
difference between them. Roman Catho- 
lics revere the Bible as the Word of God, 
and Protestants revere the historic Church 
which recognized the Word of God in the 
particular books which she placed in her 
Bible. But to the Roman Catholic, re- 
ligious truth is a mystery which ordinary 
Christians cannot be trusted to grasp and 
interpret; this is the Roman Church’s 
function exercised through her succession 
of clergy. They alone possess authority 
to set forth God's truth. To the Protestant, 
religious truth like any other kind of truth, 
approves itself to an awakened mind. 
God's word carries its own authentication 
to a spiritually alert conscience, and there 
is no need of pope or priest to say: “This 
is true.” 
No spiritual dictators 

(2) If God's truth evidences itself to 
everyone who obeys it, there can be no 
divinely appointed order of men or clerical 
caste endowed with unique powers to di- 
rect their brethren’s thinking. The Church 
needs men and women with spiritual gifts 
trained and set apart to lead the Church’s 
teaching and work. Their calling by God 
for this purpose is like the calling of other 
Christians with different gifts of farming, 
business, medicine, law, etc. But no man 
is vested with the authority to dictate to 
another what is God's word to him or to 
be his “spiritual director.” The reformed 
Church is democratic, as was the New 
Testament Church. God speaks directly to 
every follower of Christ. All Christians 
are called to be priests, witnessing by 
word and life God's messages to their con- 


sciences, and reconciling men to God. All 
are his ambassadors and represent him in 
everything which they do, whether it be 
tilling a field, keeping a house, drawing a 
contract, or teaching in Church School. 


Unity in freedom 

(3) Roman Catholics say that this 
priesthood of all Christians makes unity 
among them impossible. Their Church 
lodges supreme authority with the Roman 
pontiff, so that when he speaks in his offi- 
cial capacity his is the voice of God. This 
gives a totalitarian unity with “metallic 
beliefs and regimental devotions.” Such 
was not the Church of the New Testa- 
ment. We cannot expect all followers of 
Christ to think alike or to find their con- 
genial worship in the same forms. Prot- 
estantism stands for freedom in thought, 
in prayer, in work. But amid our liberty 
there is surprising unity. For all of us God 
revealed in Christ is our Father; Jesus 
Christ is our Saviour and Lord; the Holy 
Spirit is God present in his Church and 
in Christian hearts to guide, empower, 
and sanctify. For all of us the Bible is 
the supreme standard of faith and life, 
and through it God’s word, fully manifest 
in Jesus, speaks directly to every con- 
science obedient to his Spirit. For all of 
us the Church is the continuing fellowship 
of Christ’s disciples, in which he dwells 
and works, that through her the whole 
world may become God’s righteous king- 
dom. For all of us that kingdom already 
exists in heaven, and we share the uplift- 
ing hope of being its.citizens forever. We 
are already one in faith and purpose. It is 
this unity which has enabled a World 
Council of Churches, embracing almost 
all non-Roman Christendom (many of 
them not heirs of our Reformation) to 
meet and proclaim common Christian con- 
victions and purposes for the public life 
of mankind. 
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(4) There is a still deeper difference 
between Roman Catholicism and the heirs 
of the Reformation—the conception of 
God. To the Roman Catholic he is mainly 
a sovereign and judge. His fitting worship 
is a ceremony akin to a court function; 
His favor is so hard to gain that the faith- 
ful seek the intercession of those influ- 
ential with him—the Virgin Mary and the 
saints. The Roman Catholic Christian 
tries to pile up meritorious works, such as 
fasting, or giving gifts to the Church’s 
charities, or attendance at mass—a trans- 
action viewed as the repetition of Christ’s 
sacrifice at Calvary which appeased God’s 
offended justice and gains favors from him 
for the living and the dead. To us God 
is supremely our Father whose heart we 
know in Christ. His forgiveness is freely 
offered all penitent sinners. His worship 
is not a formal ceremony, but a family 
gathering, where Christians do not pros- 
trate themselves before an altar, but at 
his table receive him spiritually as our 
food and drink and give ourselves to share 
his mind and toil for the whole family 
Christ died to save. We need never be 
afraid of him, for he is Christlike love. 
We cannot earn his favor or influence 
him to do more for ourselves and others 
than he is eager to do. All he asks is that 
we commit ourselves completely to him 
and he will do for and through us vastly 
more than we can ask or dream. 

These basic differences still remain be- 
tween the Church unreformed and the 
Church reformed by its recovery of the 
New Testament Gospel. 


Democracy’s foundation 


What, then, is the relevance of the Ref- 
ormation of the sixteenth century to 1948? 
While we honor our Roman Catholic 
brethren and many fellow-citizens of other 
religions and even of no religion as loyal 
Americans, it is fair to point out that our 
democracy owes much to the Reformation 
and would not be what it is had that Ref- 
ormation not occurred. A healthy democ- 
racy rests on a three-fold faith: 

Faith in the capacity of the common 
man to govern his nation. He is the ulti- 
mate sovereign who delegates to those 
whom he elects the task of shaping the 
policy and making the laws of the land. 
This self-government by plain men was 
learned by our ancestors largely in 
churches moulded by the Reformation. 
Democracy would not have arisen among 
those educated by a totalitarian Church, 
where authority resides at the top, and 
comes down through a hierarchy to the 
plain people. 

Faith in the self-evidencing quality of 
truth. Freedom of speech and of writing 
is essential that truth may be frankly 
discussed and fully known. Despotic gov- 
ernments do not permit this freedom of 
information and its absence reduces their 
States to slavery. The Roman Catholic 
Church still censors books published for 
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its people. The Reformation recovered 
the conviction of God appealing to every 
man’s conscience and seeking the intel- 
ligent trust and obedience of mature sons 
and daughters. 

Faith in this universe as responsive to 
human brotherhood, because its Creator 
is the Father of all men who wills that 
they serve one another in justice and fel- 
lowship. It sometimes seems that totali- 
tarian organizations work more effectively. 
They may for a brief time. But in the 
long run they are out of accord with the 
entire scheme of things, and are doomed 
to perish. 

God has made the world a schoolroom 
where his children are educated to be 
thoughtful, reliant, conscientious and de- 
voted. 


“Liberty under God” 


This is part of the Christian faith re- 
covered at the Reformation. The forces 
in nations and communities which make 
for liberty under God, for social justice, 
for the friendship of races and peoples 
have the universe on their side. They bat- 
tle and toil serenely confident that God is 
with them and eventually they will be 
victorious. 

Others outside the fellowship of the 
heirs of the Reformation believe in democ- 
racy; but it is the reformed Church 


® DR. HENRY SLOANE COFFIN, pres- 
ident emeritus of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, was elected Mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A,, in 1943, He was made president 
of the seminary in 1926, and served in 
that capacity for nineteen years. He had 
previously served the seminary for 
twenty-two years as associate professor 
of practical theology. 

Until taking the presidency, Dr. Cof- 
fin was also pastor of the Madison Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church in New York. 
Dr. Coffin served as a member of the 
Board of National Missions, 


which in her congregations inspired men 
with this threefold faith. 

Its Gospel of liberty in Christ is needed 
to keep vigorous, free institutions here 
and in all lands. 

The freedom-loving nations have been 
moved in our time to plan and work to- 
gether when hostile forces threaten their 
liberties. Despotic political ideologies 
make slave states and would spread their 
tyrannical system over the face of the 
entire earth. 

No Christian wants war with those who 
hold such political views, nor can war of 
itself change their minds. He wishes to 
show them the worth of free institutions 
and the type of life they make possible, 
in the hope that they may freely exchange 
ways of tyranny for those of democracy. 


Our common heritage 


The freedom-loving churches must also 
plan and work together. They must, if 
possible, organize themselves as one 
Church to give a united and impressive 
witness to the emancipating Gospel of 
Christ, and combine all their resources to 
render men everywhere Christ’s freemen. 

The differences which separate the heirs 
of the Reformation into communions— 
Lutherans, Episcopalians, Methodists, 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
etc.—are trivial compared with the recov- 
ered Christian heritage which we hold in 
common. 

Unhappily, political and other factors 
at the Reformation divided the reformed 
Church into national churches, and later 
other causes added to these divisions. 
Most of the divisive issues belong to the 
past and have little meaning in 1948. 

Within one Church composed of Chris- 
tians dedicated to freedom and to fellow- 
ship in Christ, there ought to be ample 
room for differences in thought and taste 
and tradition. 

A tragic day which has experienced two 
wars and is living in a very uneasy peace 
needs a strong spiritual foundation for 
government of the people, by the people, 
for the people under God, and for a last- 
ing fellowship of free nations linked firm- 
ly under him in mutual confidence. 

The World Council of Churches is a 
notable step toward unifying the churches 
for this purpose. But the unity of the 
Church must be realized and manifested 
effectively not only on these top levels 
but down in every village and neighbor- 
hood. It is a cause for thanksgiving that 
leaders can arrive at united pronounce- 
ments at Amsterdam. 

But to achieve results, the Christians in 
Four Corners or in the thronged neighbor- 
hoods of a great city must find ways of 
worshipping and witnessing together, that 
the Body of Christ, already ane in him, 
may manifest its unity to all men and be 
God's effective instrument to unify races 
and peoples in the faith and freedom of 
Christ 
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The story of Georges Barrois, now professor at Princeton Seminary, un- 


derlines the essential differences between Catholic and Protestant faiths. 


T THE CHRISTMAS eve service in a 
downtown-Washington Presbyterian 
church a few years ago, worshippers were 
surprised to see in the congregation a man 
wearing the black suit and clerical collar 
of a Catholic priest. Far from a casual 
observer, he seemed to take active inter- 
est in proceedings; he followed the serv- 
ice attentively and took Communion. 
Members of the church must have been 
even more surprised a few weeks later 
when the same man, now in business at- 
tire, took his place among new members 
in the church. French-born Georges Bar- 
rois had reached a decisive point in his 
life. After years of self-debate in which 
the call of conscience to worship God in 
his own way warred with the imposed doc- 
trines of a “man-made ecclesiastical in- 
stitution,” conscience had won out. Bar- 
rois had severed his connection with the 
Roman Catholic Church, resigned his post 
at the Catholic University of America, 
and joined his life with the Presbyterian 
faith 
Now a professor at the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, Dr. Barrois wears the 
informal clothes of a Presbyterian minis- 
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ter instead of the clerical collar. Round- 
faced, affable, ready-smiling, he is often 
asked to speak on the nature of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. But for the most 
part, his enjoyment of life as a plain 
Presbyterian citizen has dwarfed the fact 
of his withdrawal from Catholicism. 

A versatile teacher, he lectures on sub- 
jects ranging from biblical archeology and 
geography of the Holy Land to theology 
of the French Reformation and the Chris- 
tian doctrine of prayer. He lives with his 
wife in one of the tree-shaded apartments 
provided for the faculty. Mrs. Barrois, 
who is an artist, has dotted their home 
with delicate porcelain figurines of her own 
making. She is the former Mrs. Vicken 
von Post Totten, who came to this country 
from Sweden—a widow with two children 
and a pair of grandchildren. (In photo 
above, Dr. Barrois is shown with his step- 
granddaughter, Laura Jane Totten.) 


One-man reformation 
Dr. Barrois recently told the story of 
his journey on the “Road from Rome” in 
Princeton Seminary’s theological publica- 
tion, Theology Today. When speaking 


about his transition from a Catholic priest 
to a Presbyterian minister, Dr. Barrois 
makes every effort to be fair to Catholi- 
cism. Nevertheless, his is the story ofa 
one-man Protestant revolution, a spiritual 
biography which, in the life of one indi- 
vidual, retraces the same search for im 
spiration fresh from scriptural origins and 
the same revolt against codified religion 


that characterized the Reformation of the f 


16th Century. 

In the little French-Ardennes town 
where Georges Barrois was born, in 1898, 
there was no church on every corner offer- 
ing, with a clamor of bells on Sunday 
morning, a choice of denominations. Ca 
tholicism was the predominant religion 
Georges’ parents were Catholic, so wert 
most of their friends. He studied cate 
chism at the local parish church-schodl, 
took his first Communion at the age ol 
eleven, and was confirmed by the Arch 
bishop of Reims. 

Of his mother, he says later, “I re 
ceived from her, in word and deed, my 
first lessons in Christianity.” She read to 
him from the Bible, and listening to her 
gave him a first faint but genuine glim- 
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mering of what a life committed to Christ 
might be. 

On the whole he took his religion pretty 
seriously. One day he saw men working 
on the church steeple and thought they 
were tearing the church down. His mother 
found him in tears, reading from a tiny 
prayer-book. 

But when he went to Mass, his feelings 
were mixed. He reports, of his first Com- 
munion, “The material preparations for 
the feast, the length of the ceremony ‘in 
brocade and Latin,’ the choristers bellow- 
ing from their stalls—this was before the 
reform of the plain chant—all these pain- 
fully interfered with the blessedness of 
my first personal encounter with my Sav- 
ior. Since then, I have experienced time 
and again a similar difficulty in reconcil- 
ing my inner devotions with the external 
forms of institutional religion and wor- 
ship.” 


“. .. we were starved” 


As Barrois grew older, his interest in 
religion faded. The education he received 
at the local /ycee—a sort of preparatory 
school run by the state, leading to a uni- 
versity course—did little to strengthen 
his spiritual foundations. 

“We were at an age,” he says, “when 
the nurture of faith demanded a stronger 
meat than the milk of childhood. That 
stronger meat was not provided by our 
educators, and we were starved.” 

This was the time of the peak of Posi- 
tivism in French education—the feeling 
that everything must be demonstrated and 
accounted for. Professor Barrois reports 
that he found the same philosophy very 
much in evidence on American campuses 
when he arrived here although it has long 
since receded in Europe. “It is an ideol- 
ogy linked with the idea of continuous 
progress, based on scientific discovery,” 
he points out. “After the first World War, 
the peoples of Europe never again had the 
same complacency or the same abiding 
trust in their future. But America has 
never had a severe set-back, other than 
the depression, and here again you see the 
same expectation of continuous progress 
and reliance on scientific fact.” 

He values this training in intellectual 
honesty although the positivist approach 
played havoc with his religious beliefs. 
He had not yet learned that there are 
some truths that cannot be explained, not 
yet in accord with the thought, “There 
are more things in heaven and earth, Ho- 
ratio, than are dreamt of in your philoso- 
phy.” His religious interest deteriorated 
into formalism and soon gave way to in- 
difference. 

The events of World War I when 
Ardennes was occupied by the enemy and 
the death of his father while on duty 
forced Georges to a choice between spirit- 
ual chaos and returning to belief. “In the 
wreck of all that I had taken for granted, 
the faith of my childhood revived,” he 
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says. “I knew then that there is no alter- 
native to God.” For the first time, he 
considered committing his life exclusively 
to Christ. He had planned a medical ca- 
reer; he now decided to join the clergy. 
After a short stay in a diocesan seminary, 
he entered the novitiate and theological 
college of the Dominican order, then in 
Belgium. (The college was subsequently 
moved to a point outside Paris, occupying 
ironically a part of the former estate of 
the Madame de ?ompadour.) 

Outwardly, Barrois’ life in the Church 
was an orthodox one. After he had been 
in college two years, his studies were in- 
terrupted by a call to military service. 
He asked for assignment to Syria, prefer- 
ring, as he says, to spend his enlistment 
in the birthplace of biblical history to 
“rotting at some French garrison.” When 
he was released, he completed work for a 
doctor’s degree of theology, and was or- 
dained as a priest in 1925. Then he was 
sent to the French Biblical and Archeo- 
logical School in Jerusalem. His experi- 
ence there, teaching and working on the 
excavation of ancient sites, gave him a 
life interest in archeology and biblical 
history. 


Considered a conformist 

In 1934, he was called back to Belgium 
as professor of Old Testament Literature 
and Biblical Archeology in the Dominican 
college he had attended. Soon after the 
beginning of World War II, he received 
from the Catholic University of America 
an invitation to come to Washington as 
visiting professor in the department of 
Egyptian and Semitic Languages and Lit- 
eratures. He had been there a year when 
his long-held doubts and questions reached 
their unexpected culmination. 

It would appear that, for a man of 
questing mind, the Dominican order— 
known paradoxically as the Black Friars, 
although their garb is white—would pro- 
vide a proper spiritual home. Historically, 
the Black Friars were courageous innova- 
tors. Led by Thomas Aquinas, they staged 
a mild revolt in the 13th Century against 
Church tradition by insisting upon the 
right of the brothers to preach the Gos- 
pel, a function theretofore reserved to the 
bishops. Their stand, aimed at reviving 
the faith of the Christian world, was a 
part of the wave of spiritual unrest that 
culminated in the Protestant Reformation 
of the 16th Century. In his day Thomas 
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Aquinas preached from the Catholic doc- 
trines and biblical interpretation then in 
force; the doctrines of the Church were 
not formally solidified until the historic 
Council of Trent in 1545. Since then the 
Dominican friars have continued to study 
the Thomist theology, and to take part in 
the life of intellectual centers. 

But rebellious thinking has a way of 
becoming dulled by years, and by the time 
Barrois came to study the theology of 
Thomas Aquinas it had lost its cutting 
edge. He discovered some disconcerting 
discrepancies. He soon noticed, for exam- 
ple, that there is some difference between 
the doctrine of St. Thomas, modern 
Thomism, and the official and authorita- 
tive teachings of the Catholic Church. 
Not only that but all three often differed 
from the scriptural source—shocking dis- 
covery for one who had taken it for 
granted that the tenets of the Church had 
developed smoothly from the Gospel with- 
out break or admixture of foreign ele- 
ments. 

Too, his archeological work in Palestine 
gave him reason to believe that the bases 
for some of the Catholic beliefs were of 
legendary character, and it became in- 
creasingly difficult for him to bridge the 
gap between scriptural origins of Chris- 
tianity and the codified teachings of the 
Roman Church. “Take the case of the as- 
sumption of Mary, observed as one of the 
major solemnities in the liturgical calen- 
dar of the Church,” he says. “Guides 
showing visitors around the historic land- 
marks of the Holy Land would be very 
apt to select a spot to be shown as the 
resting place of Mary. If, one day, an 
inquisitive visitor inquired, ‘Where is the 
body?’, what more natural than to reply, 
‘Oh, it is risen like the Lords’—a state- 
ment easily embellished later on by dis- 
playing the exact blue sash that fell from 
her waist when she arose. 


Personal questioning 


“T had some reason to fear that the 
authenticity of some essential articles of 
the Roman faith was not much better es- 
tablished. I did not dare to pronounce 
them sheer innovations, but I was quite 
reluctant to credit them with the same 
divine authority as belongs to the words 
of our Lord... . 

“A daily acquaintance with the text and 
civilization of the Bible had brought me 
into contact with a reality different from 
any other realities, a reality lying beyond 
the realm of things which the human mind 
can grasp and human science can meas- 
ure, a reality which can be apprehended 
only by faith, God’s self-disclosure to 
men. I knew that I owed allegiance to 
this reality; this was inescapable; there 
was no alternative but abyss. Now, was 
it or was it not permissible to give the 
same kind of allegiance to man-made or- 
dinances or to traditions of dubious an- 
tiquity, simply because a majority of bish- 
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“Very moving and of absorbing interest. 
I feel sure it will do much good.” 
—Henry Smith Leiper 
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What would it mean for white men to 
practise the Christian religion in their 
relationships with Negroes? Here is a 
clear, well-informed answer, presented 
in persuasive words by the president of 
Fellowship House, Philadelphia. The 
chapters are titled: A Catalog of Sin, 
The Road to Salvation, What is Natural? 
The Fruits of Sin, Fruits of Righteous- 
ness, Intermarriage, The Open Door, If 
the Church Were Christian. $1.50. 
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ops in a council had so ruled? Or is it 
ever permissible for a particular church to 
claim an exclusive infallibility in matters 
of faith and morals? ... 

“Such questions were not mere theory. 
For me, to answer them negatively was 
tantamout to breaking with the Church, 
and to take upon me all the consequences 
of the rupture.” 

With his faith floating in air, so to 
speak, Barrois took refuge in deeper con- 
centration on biblical studies and a firm 
determination to leave theological per- 
plexities alone. For, he says, when a man 
cannot make up his mind to be satisfied 
in spite of imperfections, and yet cannot 
bring himself to break away, his only re- 
course is to shelve the issue. As an old 
French proverb says, “Better to keep a 
child with a runny nose than to pull out 
the nose.” 

He recalls with a feeling of gratitude 
that a number of his superiors were aware 
of his mental confusion but accorded him 
sympathetic understanding rather than 
censure. He was assigned to work that he 
could do conscientiously and neither dis- 
ciplined nor put to test. More than once 
he crossed paths with likeminded men 
who shared his inability to accept unques- 
tioningly the precepts of the Church. Two 
of them left the Church entirely and 
found jobs teaching or in other types of 
secular employment. Their failure to find 
a positive substitute for the Church posed 
for him a difficulty he was not yet ready 
to meet: were he to leave the Church, 
where could he find his spiritual home? 


Came to America 

But if Barrois were content to stand on 
a high diving board, waiting for courage 
to jump off, God was not so disposed. The 
push that was to force him into a decision 
was already readying. Though he did not 
recognize it, it came from his move to 
America. 

In America, Barrois experienced a phe- 
nomenon commonplace here but not so 
usual for him—the easy social and pro- 
fessional interplay among persons of dif- 
ferent religions. He renewed acquaintance 
with many of the scholars he had known 
in Jerusalem, many of whom were Prot- 
estants and Jews. He added others to his 
widening circle of friends. “There is no 
denying that these contacts helped my 
spiritual evolution,” he says. “They were, 
however, not decisive. One is always alone 
with God when the time for choice comes, 
at the parting of the roads or on the bank 
of the ‘deep river.’ No man can lead you 
yonder.” 

Friends invited him to attend the Pres- 
byterian Church of the Covenant. He had 
a talk with the minister. The Christmas 
service he attended was the turning point. 
In the simple dignity of the service and in 
the quiet beauty of the sanctuary, he 
found ample substitute for the colorful 
ceremony of the Catholic service. He lis- 





ion “All that humbly put their trust in 
Christ . . . are invited and encouraged in 
His name to come to this Sacrament.” It 
fell with warm welcome on ears tuned to 
the Catholic tradition. 

Events catapulted Barrois into action 
more quickly than he had intended. An 
acquaintance recognized him in the con- 
gregation, communicated with a colleague 
at Catholic University. He had intended 
to let the matter drift until school was 
out, but put to the question direct, he was 
not willing to give an evasive answer. 


Makes his decision 

In the next three days he packed his 
belongings, vacated the room he occupied 
at a Catholic monastery near the college, 
and left behind him letters resigning from 
the Church and the University. Subse- 
quently, at the urgings of the Reverend 
A. J. McCartney, then minister of the 
Covenant Church, and President John A. 
Mackay of Princeton Seminary, he stud- 
ied for a doctor of theology degree at 
Princeton and was ordained. 

Dr. Barrois has a ready explanation for 
his satisfaction with the Presbyterian 
Church, and a new viewpoint on the im- 
portance of theology. Time was when he 
distrusted creeds and dogmatic formulas 
of any kind. Now he sees that creeds and 
formulas, inadequate as they may be, still 
provide a needed support for religion. 

“There are for you certain statements 
in the Scriptures to which you cling. They 
contain, for you, messages of great truth 
revealed by God. To express yourself, 
and to teach, you need to group these 
passages into an orderly, meaningful 
whole.” 

Each church has its own set of doctrinal 
standards. Dr. Barrois feels it is a mis- 
take for any church to look upon its doc- 
trine as the only answer. But neither 
does he want to see churches give up their 
standards in the interests of church unity. 
“Were all belief watered down to a com- 
mon denominator, the result would be a 
wishy-washy Christianity that would have 
very little meaning for anybody.” 

The Catholic Church, he believes, goes 
beyond the simple formulation of doctrine 
into an orderly pattern and has a com- 
plete set of tenets imposed by authority 
and not substantiated by the Scriptures. 

“When you read of people turning to 
the Catholic faith, they are very often 
persons who up to that time had had no 
real religion of any kind,” says Barrois. 
“They respond to the weight of a human 
institution which has ruled the western 
world for centuries and which offers 4 
promise of stability in a shaken world.” 

But Georges Barrois has found his own 
source of stability, and it does not rest on 
the Roman Catholic Church. 
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tened to words based on the simple Pres- 
byterian declaration of faith and liked 
what he heard. Then came the traditional 
Presbyterian invitation to open Commun- 
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Grand Rapids: 
Dramatizing Unity 


In Grand Rapids, Michigan, early last 
month, a boy stuffed supplies into a pack, 
folded his tent, and went into the house 
of his hostess to thank her for letting him 
camp out for a week in her back yard. 
Farther downtown, five young people 
pulled the sign “CYCNA or bust” from 
the back of their ’37 Ford and started the 
long drive home to Boston. Thousands 
more boys and girls checked out of hotels 
and private homes, and boarded trains 
and buses for Detroit and Chicago. The 
third quadrennial Christian Youth Con- 
ference of North America, sponsored by 
the United Christian Youth Movement, 
was over. 

For five days the young people, who 
represented thirty-eight denominations 
and sixteen youth agencies, and who had 
come from every state in America and a 
score of foreign countries, met together. 
They heard prominent speakers discuss 
many matters concerning the world and 
the Church, from “Is the Church Failing 
Youth?” on the American Broadcasting 
Company program “Town Meeting of the 
Air” to “Why Things Are As They Are,” 
a speech by scholarly Dr. Walter Muelder 
of Boston (Massachusetts) University. 

Every day they sat absorbed in morn- 
ing devotions as slow-speaking, resonant 
voiced Dr. Howard Thurman of the 
Church for the Fellowship of All Peoples 
in San Francisco traced the meaning of 
the Lord’s Prayer. (“They will have to 
discover the inner meaning of the Lord’s 
Prayer in an original a manner as Jesus 
Christ discovered it, or else they will have 
to content themselves with quoting it.”) 
They studied the Bible in daily discussion 
groups for help in answering such ques- 
tions as: (1) In what way does the 
Church of today differ from the New 
Testament Church? (2) How can the 
Church, as the fellowship of believers, 
give power? (3) What is the Church? 

They trekked up and down Grand Rap- 
ids’ hills to the daily interest groups held 
in city churches. The most popular of the 
interest groups was a joint session on 
“Christian Social Order” and “Action for 
a Just and Durable Peace” at which the 
perennial presidential candidate, Norman 
Thomas, condemned present-day eco- 
nomic and armament policies, and said, “I 
wouldn’t want the churches to mix in the 
elections—but I would want them to exert 
a voice about the right to vote.” 

In other interest groups, the youth dele- 
fates talked over community problems 
such as gambling and racial injustice, 
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studied projects they could undertake. 

But what had all the speeches and meet- 
ings meant? Dr. Isaac K. Beckes, execu- 
tive secretary of the United Christian 
Youth Movement, said, “It has drama- 
tized the unity of young people from all 
our various groups. At the second Chris- 
tian Youth Conference of North America 
in 1944, the young people who could be 
counted as the active core of the United 
Christian Youth Movement were no more 
than forty or fifty. Here the young peo- 
ple who are a part of the U.C.Y.M. and 
dedicated to the unity of the Christian 
fellowship can be counted in the hun- 
dreds. . . . The united movement of the 
Church’s youth is becoming a more vital 
part of the Church’s ministry.” 

Most of the young people agreed. They 
had come “to meet other young people 
who believe in the Church,” “to find out 
what kids in other denominations are do- 
ing,” and “to find out how we can work 
together in interdenominational youth 
groups.” They went away convinced that 
the Christian Church can work together 
in spite of denominational differences. 

Each afternoon in denominational meet- 
ings, young Baptists and Disciples of 
Christ met together. Congregational 
Christian and Evangelical and Reformed 
representatives worked out plans for unit- 
ing their activities. Young Presbyterians 
from the U.S.A., U.S., and the Cumber- 
land churches held joint meetings on the 





doctrine and heritage of their faith, the 
roles of stewardship in their lives, and the 
activities and mission efforts of their re- 
spective denominations. 

One night, state United Christian 
Youth Movement Councils held banquets. 
The Michigan Council went right to work, 
made its banquet a dinner of soup and 
crackers, and raised enough money to 
send a goat to Japan. 

Another night, delegates went to meet- 
ings on the four United Christian Youth 
Movement emphases: Knowing God’s 
Word, The Church in the Community, 
World Outreach, Christian Vocations. 
Coming out of the meetings, the delegates 
were enthusiastic about making interde- 
nominational work more active in their 
states. 


Church and Youth 
On ABC 


Is the Church failing youth? Not many 
of the delegates to the Christian Youth 
Conference of North America thought so. 
But Gil Dodds, track star and Youth for 
Christ speaker, and auburn-haired Helen 
Storen, assistant professor of education at 
Queens College in New York City, said it 
was when they spoke on the American 
Broadcasting Company forum, “Town 
Meeting of the Air,” held the opening 
night of the conference. 

“The majority of our youths have piti- 
fully few religious resources to call upon 
when they attempt to formulate values to 
guide their actions during these confusing 
times,” said Miss Storen. “Many young 
people lack conviction -regarding the ma- 
jor social problems of the day, and it sel- 
dom occurs to them to turn to religion for 
direction.” She thought the reason was 


Officers of the United Christian Youth Movement meet in planning session at 
Grand Rapids. From left are: Howard Fowler, Portland, Oregon; Roy Brown- 
ing, Ottawa, Kansas; Richard Moomaw, Summitville, Indiana; Robert Fudge, 
Enid, Oklahoma; John Wood, New York; Vesta Knighton, Lynchburg, Virginia. 
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“the poor quality of our religious instruc- 
tion. Our teaching is of a superficial na- 
ture. We are not helping students to see 
direct application for their religious be- 
liefs.” Referring to the question of reli- 
gious instruction in the public schools, she 
said, “Certain educators have gone to an 
extreme when they suggest that the 
schools avoid teaching about religion be- 
cause it may cause sectarian strife. We 
do not, in our best schools, avoid discus- 
sing political parties because there are 
both Democrats and Republicans in the 
community.” 

Criticizing the Church for providing too 
few well-trained leaders, Gil Dodds also 
hit hard at the Church for “not maintain- 
ing in secular education the vital principle 
that there can be no sound economic and 
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material values without true spiritual val. 
ues. Without a protest, the Church al. 
lowed the establishment of secular educa. 
tion standards which demand that ow 
youth be taught pagan life and philoso. 
phies which were powerless to stop th 
decay of the very life that formed 
ie ear 

Distinguished-looking Luther W. Smith, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
International Council of Religious Educ. 
tion, thought the Church had not neglected 
youth. He praised the Church’s educa. 
tional program in Week Day Religious 
Education, Vacation Church Schools, Sun. 
day Church Schools, student conferences 
and convocations, youth fellowships and 
interdenominational cooperative bodies 
such as the United Christian Youth Move. 
ment. 

Young, blond Ed Hawley, former presi- 
dent of the Pilgrim Fellowship, the youth 
organization of the Congregational Chris- 
tian churches, joined Smith in defending 
the Church. Telling of international gatb- 
erings like the World Conference of Chris. 
tian Youth, of work camps in Europe and 
America that offer chances for service, 
and of the political, social, and economic 
seminars the Church sponsors for young 
people, he said, “These are to me living 
proof that the Church is not failing youth 

. it is building a world fellowship oj 
Christian youth, one of our best hopes for 
peace.” 

One delegate, sari-dressed Mrs. Zarin 
Kukde of Bombay, India, had something 
to say in the broadcast’s question period 
She wanted to know “what have the 
churches done to fight race prejudice in 
this country where schools and churches 
are segregated and contact is at a mini- 
mum?” Smith said, “Those voices lifted 
up against prejudice have come from 
church youth groups.” Said Mrs. Kukde, 
later, “Of course, he didn’t have time to 
answer me. . . . I agree with him, but ! 
think too many forget as soon as they 
leave their camps and meetings. . . .” 


New Youth Undertaking 


No sooner had the Christian Youth 
Conference of North America ended in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, than the United 
Christian Youth Movement took on a nev 
project for its 10,000,000 members—sup- 
port of the proposed Christian University 
in Japan. 

Meeting in Kalamazoo, Michigan, the 
U.C.Y.M. leaders pledged their support to 
the actions of the Federal Council o 
Churches and the Foreign Missions Cor 
ference of North America, asking Amet- 
cans and Canadians to build an interde- 
nominational, international Christian Uni- 
versity in Japan “as an expression 0 
goodwill from the people of America t 
the people of Japan, and in keeping witb 
the desire of the Japanese for the devel 
opment of a new and higher type of Chris 
tian leadership.” 
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Epirors’ Note: Please address any questions 
to: “What would you do?” Department, PrEs- 
BYTERIAN LiFe, 321 South Fourth St., Phile- 
delphia 6, Pa. 

Falsehoods justified? 

Question: It is quite clear that lying is 
un-Christian yet the telling of “white 
lies” greases the social machinery and I 
don’t know how, under certain circum- 
stances, one can keep friends and be com- 
pletely truthful. Under what circum- 
stances are falsehoods justified? 

—Svusan Brown 
Dayton, Ohio 


Reply: A girl in a dress of unhappy de- 
sign and desperate color says, “Isn’t it 
pretty?” . . . A hospital patient point- 
blank asks you, “Do I have cancer?” .. . 
An undesirable caller comes to the office. 
The secretary says, “I’m sorry but my em- 
ployer is out.” 

How shall one negotiate these embar- 
rassing, even tragic, moments in business 
and social life? Where possible, avoid an 
answer. Or ask a question yourself, as 
Christ did, Mark 11:28-34. Where nei- 
ther is possible, give an answer which is 
true. 

Most of us would like to know if our 
clothing does not suit us. If an executive 
does not wish to see us, it saves time if 
we learn it at once. I would rather know 
if I have a fatal disease and so avoid the 
unceasing weariness of unresolved conjec- 
ture. Many of our verbal indirections 
are absurd. They are more like sand than 
grease in our social machinery. 

Any friendships which have to be nour- 
ished on white lies are anemic and will die 
eventually of moral leukemia. If they 
have to be sustained by the drug of false- 
hood, they might as well die at once. 


Is he silly? 


Question: I have a friend who tells me 
that the money he saves by not getting his 
hair cut is adequate to buy milk for a 
Chinese child for a whole year. He uses 
one of those combs with a razor on it and 
sends the money that he saves to the mis- 
sionaries. Several of us girls think he is. a 
little silly for expressing his Christianity 
in this fashion. What do you think? His 
hair looks awful. —MariAan OsmMonD 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Reply: Good for him. Surely a United 
States full of men with butchered haircuts 
and a China populated with healthy chil- 
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Conducted by RAYMOND LINDQUIST 


dren is preferable to a China with starv- 
ing children and a United States filled 
with men who flash slick haircuts. This 
boy’s sacrifice serves a dual purpose: he 
is helping to feed hungry Chinese chil- 





dren, and he is helping to advertise the 
plight of China. The principle involved 
is where to draw the line of personal sac- 
rifice. Too many of us draw no line at all. 
Americans have their hair worked on 
rather more than is necessary. Don’t 
worry about the boy’s appearance. He 
will develop skill in the use of his haircut- 
ting gadget and you will be astonished to 
see how good-looking he is when you re- 
member the smiling Chinese faces for 
which he is responsible. 


Reluctant 

Question: I am a senior in college and 
have often thought that I would like to 
be a missionary. I am willing to work for 
intangible rewards, but am reluctant to 
ask my fiancée to join me in a life that is 
a rough deal for a woman and offers little 
educational opportunities for children. 
Isn’t a missionary’s life a grim prospect 

for a married woman? 
—GEORGE CALDWELL 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Reply: Any life, whether on the mis- 
sionary or home front, provides a grim 
prospect in this atomic age. Have you 
read Modern Man is Obsolete by Norman 
Cousins? The choice, therefore, is not 
between a life that offers a grim prospect 
and one that does not. The choice lies 
in the handles by which to take hold of 
the grimness. Is it better to face the grim- 
ness alone and apart from an investiga- 
tion of what God’s will for our life is? Or 
is it better to try with all one’s energy to 
learn and accept the will of God? People 
in love and devoted to the will of God are 
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not unduly perturbed about the diffic 
ties in an ambassadorial life abroad f 
Christ as long as that is God’s will. 
safest place in the world is where 
means you to be. 

Remember, too, that various surve 
show that missionary children are in la 
numbers among our national leaders. 
nature and training they have the wo 
view. In our colleges and graduate sch 
they are clustered at the top of thei 
classes. 


To draft or not to draft? 


Leek TM EA, ate ae 


Question: Isn’t war absolutely incom 
patible with Christ’s teachings? Arent 
the conscientious objectors—those whe 
refuse to be drafted into the armed serv. 
ices—more Christian than those of w 
who are willing to accept the draft? 

—LEoNARD SMITH 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


Reply: Of course war is incompatible 
with the will of Christ. So also are: en- 
slavement of people, the systematized per- 
version of truth, and the organized can- 
cellation of personal liberty. Many Chris- 
tians believe that it is wise to be strong 
enough nationally to resist aggression and 
where possible to protect helpless minori- 
ties in the world. By doing so, America 
helps to create and sustain a free world. 
A free world is the best guarantee of a 
free faith. A free faith is the best guar- 
antee of a free world. 


There are other Christians who believe 
that to be prepared for war is to run the 
danger of war. They believe it is better 
to be in a position where non-resistance 
is not only a philosophy but a practical 
necessity. Either of these courses of ac- 
tion involves risk. Preparedness may not 
avoid war and all its horrible fruitage. 
Non-resistance may not prevent wholesale 
aggression and the unspeakable suffering 
of millions of people. 

From where I sit, America’s policy 
seems to be this: unpreparedness failed to 
keep the United States out of two world 
wars. There is a chance, however small, 
that preparedness may avert World Wat 
III. The chance is worth taking. 

In the checkered choices which lie be- 
fore our young men, who can be so rash 
as to say which men and which choices 
are the more Christian? Only God, who 
knows all the relevant seen and unseef 
facts, can possibly determine which ones 
are the more Christian. 
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(Left) Hatching-eggs are sold to chicken fanciers throughout India. 





Chicken 


emigrants from U.S. have helped raise economic standards of many Indians. 


“FEATHERED MISSIONARIES*’ 


Chickens from Coatesville, Pa., have brought hope to untouchables. 


By ROBERT ROOT 


M OF THE VILLAGES in the Etah dis- 
trict of North India shelter some of 
the outcasts of society. Downtrodden, 
burdened by debts and poverty, they are 
not allowed to enter temples or schools; 
they are not even permitted to draw wa- 
ter from village wells. They live in ‘per- 
petual fear—fear of evil spirits, fear of 
their religious leaders, fear of their land- 
lords. 

The Christian way of life demands that 
they somehow win free of this wretched- 
ness and stand upon their own feet. 

A men’s Sunday school class in Coates- 
ville, Pennsylvania, started a project that 
is striking the chains from the Etah vil- 
lagers. They began by sending a crate of 
missionaries to India. They labeled the 
crate, “Missionaries in Feathers.” Inside 
the crate were twelve blue-blooded Rhode 
Island Red chickens of the finest strain 
to be found. The tens of thousands of de- 
scendants of those “missionaries”—and of 
fellow American roosters and hens that 
later joined them—have for thirty-six 
years carried a unique type of Christian 
service to every corner of India. 

The originator of the chicken mission 
was Arthur E. Slater, layman husbandry 
expert, working with Presbyterian Allaha- 
bad Agricultural Institute in North India. 
Slater reasoned that the first step in giv- 
ing a more creative way of life to un- 
touchables was to raise their meagre in- 
comes. If they could support their fami- 
lies and churches, they would feel a cer- 
tain status and dignity. But their land 
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was so poor, their plots so small. What 
could they raise? 

To an animal husbandry man, the an- 
swer was plain—chickens. Chicks could 
be raised and eggs sold with a modicum 
of time and effort. And the income would 
be almost clear profit. 

When the plan was put into operation, 
eggs were sold at two cents each, mature 
chickens at $1.75. It was resolved to 
breed and sell only the finest fowls, and 
this policy has paid off handsomely. All 
over India people know where to go to get 
the best eggs and fowls. 

Since its inception in 1912, the program 
has expanded to include a large Mission 
Poultry Farm, eight branch farms, district 
extension work, and rural reconstruction. 
Six annual poultry shows advertise the 
project and bring chicken farmers from 
distant areas into fellowship. The final 
show each year at Etah, in which as many 
as 2,000 fowls are entered for prizes of 
money or household equipment, is at- 
tended by government officials, Indian 
gentry, and foreign guests. This five-day 
exhibit, the largest poultry show on the 
subcontinent, includes evangelistic meet- 
ings of Indian and foreign Christians, 
and also educational programs arranged 
by government officials. 

But the great thing is that the untouch- 
ables who have raised the chickens are 
learning to hold their heads up and look 
all men in the eye. In attaining self- 
respect, they have reached a position from 
which they can understand a religion that 
teaches the infinite value of all men as 
the creatures of God. 
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MINISTRY TO MINERS 
(Continued from page 7) 
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level, you see.” They are not as a rule 
so ready to admit visitors to the mines 
themselves. Some careless surface-lubber 
might light a match, or strike his head on 
the ceiling, starting the dreaded “fall.” 
Women are admitted to the shafts only 
with great reluctance, for a large number 
of mining men cling to their version of 
the taboo which holds that women in a 
place of danger bring on ill fortune. 

But Minister Dick Smith and his as- 
sistants are always welcome. Hundreds 
of feet underground, in the eternal, stygian 
blackness, helmet lamps bob in greeting, 
and friendly calls of “Hiya, Parson!” 
“Hello, Reverend—got your union card?” 
follow the missionary. 

“Those trips are invaluable,” says the 
Reverend Nevin Kendell, in charge of The 
Shack. “In the first place, we can’t really 
understand these people until we know 
the mine, and get the feel of a life half 
spent in those low, narrow passages. Be- 
sides, the men realize we’re really for 
them when we go down to learn of their 
jobs. 

“It seems a simple thing to do, and 
they make it as safe for us as is humanly 
possible. Yet they admire us for doing 
it—The Holy Guy’s got nerve,’ they say. 
For, believe it or not, quite a few visitors 
get jittery as the man-car rattles mile 
after mile through those unearthly cav- 
erns. And you know, after you’ve been 
down there a few hours, it does sort of 
get you. You come up with a deep-down 
respect for these men.” 


Kiss daddy goodbye 

The air of insecurity that hangs over 
the mining camps affects children, too. 
Each time they kiss daddy goodbye might 
be the last time. If it is, who will pro- 
vide for them? Dick Smith has a special 
soft spot for the children, and he and his 
staff have evolved a great variety of activi- 
ties for them. With Sunday school, West- 
minster Fellowship, Vacation Bible 
Schools, and Summer Conference, it is a 
safe bet that Christianity will be firmly 
rooted in the coming generation. 

Minister Smith is not shy of unorthodox 
methods of bringing young people into his 
orbit. “We’ve got a juke box,” he says, 
“and we're not ashamed to admit it.” He 
steals thunder from unsavory places of 
entertainment by appropriating the inno- 
cent features of their attraction to youth. 
The Shack has long boasted an excellent 
pool table, and Pastor Smith has found 
that “it puts us one up on the nearest 
beer hall.” 

This is not just social therapy to Dick 
Smith. It is religion. “When Christ was 
on earth,” he says, “he made the blind to 
see, the lame to walk. We, too, believe 
in ministering to the people’s everyday 
wants as one means of fulfilling their 


spiritual needs.” From this basic convie. 
tion, Pastor Smith reasoned that adoles. 
cent boys and girls are bound to get to 
gether. If there is no decent place fo 
them to meet, they will meet in place 
that are not good for them. When Did 
came to the coal country, the most iner. 
pensive and convenient places for miner 
children to meet were low-grade, road. 
side beerhalls. But they rubbed shouldes 
with gambling, prostitution, and othe 
forms of adult vice. And in too many 
cases the association became permanent, 


Dark day for “Barleycorn” 


So The Shack acquired its juke-box, ani 
Minister Smith got hep to the latest jive 
A coke machine and dancing lessons put 
The Shack way out in front as the place to 
go. After a while the kids who played a 
The Shack on Saturday night came back 
next morning for Sunday school and 
church. A good deal of the money saved 
by avoiding the beerhalls found its way 
into the collection plate. It was a dark 
day for barleycorn when Smith came to 
Morgantown. 

Similarly, street-corner brawls declined 
when Dick imported an instructor of bor. 
ing and wrestling. 

There’s nothing pontifical about Pastor 
Smith as he works among the children 
When some duty calls him away fo 
awhile, there are roars of complaint from 
the youngsters. Dick is teased and 
wheedled and doused with squirt gum. 
But he is respected. There is no rough 
house when Pastor Smith is around, ani 
no loose talk. There’s just plenty of clea 
fun, and the children love it. 

“Now and then,” Dick says, “some 
youngster we don’t know very well wil 
come with liquor under his belt. But h 
never stays long, and if he comes bac 
again, he’s sober.” And they do come 
back. The example of others their ow 
age having a good time without the heb 
of alcohol is a strong magnet. 

Taking a cue from radio and dance 
band leaders, Minister Smith organized 
amateur contests for the youngsters, de- 
veloping their interest in music as well 
providing wholesome competition, and : 
chance for young people from different 
villages to become acquainted. 
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For the toddlers, Dick tells stories of 
his own composition on the radio. “Ugwug, 
the prairie dog, was a bright little fellow, 
but he just couldn’t keep out of trouble.” 
Ugwug goes through a variety of vicissi- 
tudes, suspiciously resembling the experi- 
ences of human youngsters, until finally 
he sees the light, and resolves to heed 
his parents. 

There is no question that these projects 
pay off in improved habits and a more 
constructive outlook among young peo- 
ple. After summer conference this year 
one girl of eleven said, “It showed me I 
don’t have to be self-conscious and 
ashamed of myself.” A boy of twelve, 
home from the conference, said he liked 
best, next to the baseball, learning about 
the lives of religious leaders. “Those big 
wheels in the Church lived right and had 
plenty of adventure too.” 

Among the most remarkable of the 
achievements of the Mountaineer Mining 
Mission is the drawing together in Chris- 
tian fellowship of the Caucasian and Ne- 
gro races. Although West Virginia retains 
some of the Jim Crow customs of the 
South, white and colored children play to- 
gether in The Shack. The Pursglove pool 
holds interracial swimming two days a 
week, the only non-segregated swimming 
in the South. 

The reaction of the Negroes to this 
policy of the Mission is symbolized by 
a gesture of a nine-member Negro Baptist 
church at Four States. When the Reverend 
Mark Abernethy, of the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, was working to raise funds to build 
a cinder-block church in Four States, the 
tiny Baptist Congregation sent a repre- 
sentative to Mr. Abernethy to donate nine 
dollars—a dollar from each member—to 
the new Presbyterian church. 

In many ways the life of the mining 
camps is changing. The traditional picture 
of the bituminous country as a blood-and- 
thunder frontier environment was never 
more than a half-truth, and now it is hope- 
lessly dated. On the hills around Scotts 
Run, where not many years ago it was 
not unknown for women and children to 
huddle behind the kitchen stove to shield 
themselves from the bullets of battling 
strikers and scabs, pleasant-speaking, hos- 
pitable Christian families now live in well- 
kept homes. 

A first-time visitor who expects to find 
the miners a horde of irresponsible roist- 
erers who waste their wages on gambling 
and liquor will be in for a whacking 
Surprise if he goes to church with these 
men. For there will be a lot of folding 
money on the collection plate, and not all 
of it in ones. 

The staff and parishioners of the Moun- 
taineer Mining Mission have left marks on 
the coal country around Morgantown that 
will never be erased. They are holding up 
an example that is welding the mining 
camps into one of the fine Christian com- 
munities of America. 
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THE SOUNDING BOARD 
(Continued from page 3) 


not until assured that a period of one year 
has elapsed from the date of the decision 
allowing the divorce. They should also 
refuse to unite in marriage any member 
of any other denomination whose remar- 
riage is known to the minister to be pro- 
hibited by the laws of the Church in 
which such person holds membership, un- 
less the minister believes that in the 
peculiar circumstances of a given case his 
refusal would do injustice to an innocent 
person who has been divorced for scrip- 
tural reasons. In case a minister be in 
doubt as to the propriety of a proposed 
marriage, he may seek the advice of the 
presbytery through its moderator or 
through a committee appointed for that 
purpose.’ 

That the above provision be read at a 
stated meeting of each presbytery in order 
that all Presbyterian ministers may have 
knowledge of the provisions of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of 
America on this whole matter. 

That the General Assembly would fur- 
ther request all presbyteries to take such 
measures as may be necessary to see that 
the above provision is strictly enforced. 

That a copy of this communication be 
sent to every minister of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

In 1947, having complied with this ac- 
tion, the Presbytery of Brooklyn-Nassau 
petitioned the General Assembly to ap- 
point a commission to study the sections 
of the Constitution dealing with marriage 
and divorce “with a view to their clarifica- 
tion and restatement,” as the reading of 
the section in the Directory for Worship 
brought to light “the considerable con- 
fusion . . . in the minds of many mem- 
bers of the presbytery regarding the inter- 
pretation of the Church’s standards and 
practices on divorce and remarriage.” The 
presbytery requested a clearer definition 
of what constitutes “scriptural grounds” 
for divorce, questioned the wisdom of re- 
quiring a delay of one year after granting 
of a civil divorce before remarriage can 
take place, and objected to the judgment 
of a civil court as binding regarding the 
‘imnocent’ and ‘guilty’ parties. 

The General Council adopted the peti- 
tion and the Moderator was requested to 
appoint such a commission. No further 
action has been taken.—Tue Eprtors. 
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Reviewed by MARGARET FRAKES 


(M—Mature; Y—Younger; C—Children) 


(= MAY DEPLORE the lack of artis- 
try in many Hollywood films com- 
pared with the foreign product, but they 
agree that one contribution from the West 
Coast has no peer anywhere—the Disney 
cartoon. Certain recent full-length car- 
toons have featured, it has seemed, too 
great a proportion of “horror” effects, so 
that parents have hesitated to take their 
children to see them. Not so with the 
latest hour-long-feature, “Melody Time” 
(RKO). Two of its seven episodes—“Lit- 
tle Toot” (how a naughty little tug finally 
proves his valor) and “Johnny Appleseed” 
(an imaginative treatment of the life story 
of the wandering benefactor of the pio- 
neer middle west) are as delightful as any- 
thing the Disney corps of cooperating 
artists has turned out. The whole family 
will enjoy “Melody Time.” (M,.Y,C) 





Deviating from norm, Thunder in the 
Valley deals with Scotch farm folk. 


@ I’m Not so suRE about all of “Thunder 
in the Valley” (20th-Fox). But I do know 
it will be long before you see anything 
so “different” and exciting as its best epi- 
sodes: those in which the annual Scottish 
lowlands sheepdog-herding contests are 
held, and those in which the embattled 
farmers seek out the dog that has been 
preying on their flocks. Adapted from 
Ollivant’s Bob Son of Battle, the film is 
leisurely done, with lush Utah back- 
grounds (in technicolor) substituting for 
Scotland. (M,Y,C) 


@ THE SMALL TOWN political picture of the 
T.R.-Taft era is the background and an 
essential part of the story told in “Walls 
of Jericho” (20th-Fox). Here too the love 
story is the main thing, but it is part and 
parcel of the setting and as such comes 
through in balanced, realistic form. The 
fact that it is an extramarital love affair 
does not make it less worthy of respect on 
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by 
Andrew W. 
Blackwood 


OF SERMONS 





Here one of Christendom’s most sea- 
soned preachers and teachers of preachers 
presents the technique of sermon prepara- 
tion: The “beginnings,” the text and tex- 
tual sermons, the topic aad topical ser- 
mons, the introduction, the illustrations, 
the length, the conclusion—and the ser- 
mon as an act of worship. Variety, good 
organization, clarity, practicality, and a 
high sense of the sermon’s purpose 
this new work. , $3 


by John Wick Bowman 
THE RELIGION OF MATURITY 


The author asks, “What is ‘true reli- 
gion?’”’ and finds his answer in the mind 
of Jesus: what He took from His spiritual 
heritage; what He discarded; what He 
Himself contributed and its meaning for 
our times—the religion of maturity, as te- 
vealed by Jesus. $3 


by Herbert H. Farmer 
GOD AND MEN 


The Lyman Beecher “Yale” Lectures— 
an emphatic and clear restatement of the 
importance of man’s relationship to God. 
In contrast to naturalistic, vitalist, cultural 
and collectivist viewpoints, Dr. Farmer 
stresses the personal, practical element in 
his discussion of the nature of God and 
of the world in which we live. $2 











by 
Clarence E. 
Macartney 
THE GREATEST 
QUESTIONS 
OF THE BIBLE 


These eighteen sermons are rich 
in illustration for Christian living 
today. Each pictures vividly the 
Bible situation, and describes the 
human elements involved. $2 
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the part of adults; the hero, a county at- 
torney, finds happiness which he has 
missed in his loveless marriage to a dipso- 
maniac in his honorable love for his asso- 
ciate. The direction is understandingly 
carried on; performances restrained, sin- 
cere. The final courtroom scene is as tense 
drama as you will find in a long time. (M) 


@ “Key Larco” (War.) presents evil (de- 
ported gangsters slipping again into the 
country) in conflict with good (a disillu- 
sioned veteran, his dead comrade’s father 
and widow) on a lonely Florida island as 
a hurricane closes in. The setting is an 
essential part of the tale. You will find 
it more adult and meaningful than the 
average gangster film for it does try to 
look at the meaning of evil and of cour- 
age. Final scenes, however, are pretty 


much the old violence. (M,Y) 


@ “Tap Roots” (Univ.) looks at the em- 
battled Mississippi farmers in the so-called 
Lebanon valley who tried to stand against 
the rest of the South and hold out against 
secession. It is in violent technicolor, and 
its final scenes, when the Confederate 
troops move in for the massacre in the 
swamps, approach the sweep of the famous 
battle episodes in “Birth of the Nation.” 
I have a feeling that the makers were so 
torn between the desire to memorialize the 
farmers and a fear lest they antagonize 
the South that they just gave up and con- 
centrated on the love story, which they 
exploit for more than it’s worth. There’s 
still a story here that needs to come out, 
but it will have to be done by people who 
know where they’re going and where their 
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For a GIFT of cheer throughout the year! 





from the Scriptures, 


te Calendar 


FEATURING BEAUTIFUL BIBLE PORTIONS 


Christian artistry, best-loved selections 
a special offer to imprint 


your name FREE on 100 or more, convenient mailing 
size (with envelopes furnished) and many other 
special features make this the outstanding religious 
calendar for 1949. 


at 


No other remembrance will spread so much cheer 
Christmas—and 


throughout the year! 


FIVE SALLMAN PICTURES to please your friends 


Order by Number, or assorted 


sympathies stand. The film is based ong 
novel by the same name by James Street 
(M) 


@ “Tue Street with No Name” (20th 
Fox) also gives you gangsters. Here th! 
law is the hero: a young FBI agent wh | 
risks his life to pose as a member of th 
gang and discover the leaders. It is don 
in documentary fashion, with actual back. 
grounds and an absence of “glamor” and! 
extras included for their own sakes. But 
it is less convincing than previous efforts 
on semi-documentary lines by the same 
company—“Boomerang,” for instance— 
because its final scenes are still the ol 
cop-and-robber stuff you feel has bee 
concocted for its own sake. 


@ Brrerty Norep: “Easter Parade” 
(MGM). Designed simply to entertain, 
with dances by Fred Astaire (reconsider 
ing retirement) and Judy Garland, par 
ticularly rewarding. Has some cocktail 
bar sequences one wishes could have been 
omitted. (M,Y) ... “Mine Own Execu 
tioner” (British) For a change, an honest 
look at the profession of psychiatry, done 
with understanding instead of sensationab 
ism. (M) ... “So Evil My Love” (Par) 
Evil corrupting decency; a missionary’ 
widow becoming the partner in crime of 
the lodger for whom she cherishes an un 
reasonable love, and finally, remorseful, 
achieving a horrible expiation. Unpleasant, 
but a convincing sermon. (M) 


October 17-24: United Nations Week. 

This is the third nation-wide observ- 
ance of United Nations Week. Over sixty- 
five national organizations are cooperat- 
ing in this occasion. Forums throughout 
the country will center on the accomplish 
ments and potentialities of the United 
Nations. The theme emphasizes the 
United Nations as the foundation 
United States foreign policy. United Na- 
tions Day, October 24, will climax the 
week’s activities. Sponsors of UN Week 
are the American Association for the 
United Nations, the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, and the National Educa 
tional Association. 


October 24-31: Religious Book Week. 

Each year the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews selects from th 
books published during the year about 10 
outstanding books irf the religious field 











Four of the books on this year’s list were 
put out by the Westminster Press. They 
are, Christianity and Property, by Joseph 
Fletcher; The Public Worship of God, by 
Henry Sloane Coffin; The River Jordan, 
by Nelson Slueck; and Thine is the Glory 
by Florence M. Taylor. 
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Coeducational Colleges 








ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superiér. Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. Courses in liberal arts, sci- 
cores and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
Mus. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links learning to living” 
Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 














CARROLL COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college limited to an en- 
rollment of 800 where individualized 
instruction, personal campus relation- 
ships and Christian ge prevail. 
NELSON VANCE RUSSE President 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 











Choose a school with a 
prevailing Christian influence 


Coeducational Colleges 


Coeducational Colleges 





MARYVILLE A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
COLLEGE al liberal arts college of 900 
students, emphasizing high 
Founded 1819 scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 
Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 
Maryville, Tennessee 











WESTMINSTER 


The only Protestant college in a large 
home mission field. 


“Personalized education” 
Robert D. Steele, President 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 





Men’s Colleges 








= COLLEGE 


OF KENTUCKY 


Presbyterian 
LIBERAL ARTS 
SCIENCES 
MUSIC 
FINE ARTS 


" Ghee For Mn and Women 
On Separate Campuses 
Highest Accreditation 

Semesters begin Sept. & Feb. 


WALTER A. GROVES, President 
Box 401-L, DANVILLE, KY. 





HANOVER COLLEGE 


Hanover, Indiana 


Established 1827. A remarkable recent growth 
makes Hanover a college you should not fail 
to investigate. Overlooks the Ohio River. A 
curriculum of liberal arts and sciences with 
preparation for business, teaching, coaching, 
professional and graduate study. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 











MACALESTER COLLEGE 
Coeducational, fully accredited, modern, 
balanced curriculum in liberal arts, 
sciences, vocations, personnel services. 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5 


Minnesota 











WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Fulton, Missouri 
A Presbyterian College for Men 
Nearly a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs and retain the values 
of a liberal education that is Christian. 
WILLIAM W. HALL, JR., Ph.D., President 
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This is a renewal order 


This is a gift subscrip- 
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card signed: 




















The most complete 
Bible of its kind 


in existence 


AT LAST! A self-explaining Study Edition of the Scrip- 


tures, incorporating the discoveries of modern research in 


history and archaeology . . . 


while yet maintaining a truly 


Protestant and evangelical viewpoint. 


@ Prepared by an Editorial Commit- 
tee of America’s most distinguished 
theological scholars. 

@ The equivalent of a complete theo- 
logical education for the general 
reader who reads it intelligently. The 
Holy Bible in a magnificent new edi- 
tion which brings to the modern era 
a full understanding of the Scriptures, 
without abandoning the familiar and 
well-loved King James Translation. 
@ Not only the Bible itself, but a 
thorough explanation of what the 
Church believes about the Bible, and 
how the Scriprures came to be. With 
a complete history of the Old and 
New Testaments, and an introductory 
explanation to every Book in each. 


@ Authoritative footnotes trace the 
great ideas of Scripture (not merely 
words) from one passage to another. 
All archaic expressions are explained 
as you come across them. 

@ Text sequenceretained, but divided 
into sections and paragraphs for easier 
reading. Prose portions in prose para- 
graphs. Poetic portions arranged as 


poetry. 


S/d) edition 


Holy Bible 


@ A most complete Concordance 
(approximately 100 pages), hundreds 
of word definitions. Maps from West- 
minster Historical Atlas to the Bible. 

@ Almost 2,000 pages; large, clear 
type. Designed for sheer beauty, ease 
of handling, durability. Heavy blue 
buckram binding, stamped in gold. 
Printed on specially made, highly 
opaque Bible paper. Size 6%” x 94”. 
@ Just published. $10.00 
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at $10.00. 


lam a member of 
Address 

My name 
Address 


payment plan as above, with down payment 


Please send me one copy of THE WESTMINSTER STUDY EDITION OF THE HOLY BIBLE 


D Rematance herewith Oco0D OO) Charge 0) Time Payment Plan* 


*l wish to use the Time Payment Plan and therefore 1 am enclosing $2.50 with 
the order and promise to pay $2.50 per month for the next three months. 


Ic ts enderstood chat | will be billed for the amount duc. All orders are subject 
t© the haal approval of the Westminster Book Scores 


Seger cadences on 00+ peccovecooess 


(Address of Church) 


chased wader the same time 
$2.50 for each adduional copy 
PL 


*Addasumal copes of the Stady Bible may be 


PREE ON REQUEST: This handsome, 
illustrated Prospectus, which gives com- 
plete details about The Westminster Study 
Edition of the Holy Bible, and cells the fas- 
cinating story of how it came to be pub- 
ished. 


Ask for Prospectus at your nearest 
WESTMINSTER BOOK STORE 
(formerly Presbyterian Book Store) 
Witherspoon Bldg. teen ry 7, Pa. 
156 Fifth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 
8S. Dearborn St. Chicago 3, Ill. 
315 S. Broadway Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
234 McAllister St. San Francisco 2, Cal. “ 


SPECIAL TIME PAYMENT PLAN, available to readers of 
Presbyterian Life. Just use the coupon at left, enclosing only 
$2.50. You will be billed for $2.50 per month for the next 
3 months. Of course, you may enclose the full price now if 
you prefer, or have your order charged or sent C.O.D. Just 
mail the coupon on the left. 








